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> A faceted classification schisme/ was developed for use 
as the conceptual foundation of two surveys \*|ii^cH were conducted in 
order to gain a current and comprehensive pictjipe of continuing 
library education (CLE) in North Carolina, Th© scheme structured a 
database that, when computerized, will allow flexible search 
capabilities and easy updating. In the f i rst .Purvey , 47 current CLE 
providers were interviewed to gain information about them dnd their 
offerings. For a consumer survey, 1,032 employed staff and. 47 
trustees completed questionnaires about theit CLE experiences and 
interests. The detailed tesults of these sui^vefys appear in this 
report, as well as conclusions and recommery'dations of the study. 
Included are a comparison of the consumers* view of CLE with 
information about^CLE gathered from j^roviders, recommendations for 
the development of CLE, and considerations for the CLE planning 
process in North Carolina. A total of 49 tables and 35 figures are^ 
provided. Appendices comprise the interview form for the providers' 
survey; the consumer questionnaire and cover letter; the trustee 
survey; and sample forms for provider listings, continuing library 
education opportunity (CLEO) descriptions, and CLEO listings in a 
"Directory of Providers" and an "Inventory of CLE Opportunities" 
(created under separate cover). (ESR),. ... ^ 
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FOREWORD 



This statewide study of continuing library education in North Carolina 

r 

was undertaken with Library Services and Construction Act funding from the 
North Carolina Department of Cultural Resources, Division of State Library. 
It was undertaken also * with ' the counsel of members of an advisory committee 
to the State Library and other key informants who were y^se in their under- 
standing of continuing library education and generous in their willingness, 
to share that wisdom. Jane Williams, the Assistant State Librarian, has 
been particularly helpful in providing information and advice. Four 
continuing .library education specialists from other parts of the country 
,served as e:tterrial consultants regarding the planning focus of this study. 
They are Barbara Conroy, Joan Durrance, Sue Mahmoodi, and Kathleen Weibel. 

To the. extent that this study h^s benefitted from the counsel of the 
state Library staff, a"dvisory committee members, arid other leaders in^ 
professional groups, the study team expresses its appreciation. We also 
acknowledge that we may not have sought enough advice, or that we may have . 
applied it inappropriately. 

A large team of willing and Increasingly expert graduate assistants 

worked on one or more parts of this project. "Thanks are extended to 

I 

Douglas Barrick, Cathy Benton, Elizabeth Braswell , Denise Bryan, Joyce 
Hilliard-Clark, Elizabeth Knott, M. L. Revelie, Louis Ross, Carole Tyler, 
Stuart Wallace, and to Toni Braswell, our undergraduate assistant. John 
.Worsley rescued us from an^idemic of computer failures. Ej'oris Eiber, 
'the "temporary service" secretary Whc/b^came^a mal:nstay of the project, has 
been of invaluable assistance. 



This study represents a melding of library science and adult education 
perspectives. To the principals in the.. study/ this has been an insightful 
and fruitful combination. We hope that others will find it useful in 
defining and developing the future of continuing library education in 
North Carolina. 

. Joan Vi/right 

Douglas Zweizig 
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This study was undertaken to gain a current and comprehensive picture, 
of continuing library education (CLE) in North Carolina that might be used 
in making decisions about the fi^uture of CI£. Surveys of CI£ have been 
conducted in a number of states, so a CLE study is not unique^ One concern 
that characterized this study is that it be more than an assessment of the 
current situation. It was designed with the awareness that the State Library 
was assuming leadership in fostering a deliberate planning perspective 
vis-a-vis continuing library education. A planning perspective, the context 
for this study, places emphasis on the development of tools for planning 
and not just on the collection of current CLE data. For this reason 
continuing library education specialists around the country were contacted 
during the early stages of the study. They provided reactions in regard to 
the planning focus of this stQdy based on their experiences in other states. 

One of the major aids to planning is a clear idea of what information 
is needed and how that information can feasibly be collected. This study 
worked 'on both. In fact, its contribution may lie more in its conceptual 
framework (a faceted classification scheme on which both provider and consumer 
surveys were based) than on the specific information collected. The -scheme 
structures a data base that when computerized, will allow flexible sear^s-h 
capabilities that can be updated with relative ease. The scheme also permits 
an examination of the "fit" between consumers' CLE preferences and providers' 
offerings. 

The study itself encompassed two major parts. The first was a provider 
survey, in which 47 curren^t providers of continuing library education were 
' interviewed to gain information about them and their offerings. The second- 
was a consumer survey, in which 1,032 employed staff and 47 trustees completed 
questionnaires about their CLE experiences and interests. 

15 



The de^tailed results^of these surveys appear in Sections II (Provider 
Survey) and III (Consumer Study) of this report. A Directory of Providers ' 
and an Inventory of CLE Opportunities (CLEO's) .have been created (under 
separate cover*) . These form a data base which can be updated as changes otcur 
and new information ig available.' 

Section IV contains the conclusions and recommendations of the 'study. 
It includes a comparison of the consumers' view of continuing library 
educatipjh with information about CLE gathered from providers; recommendations 
for theJfuture development of CLE in North Carolina; and considerations for 
plannirtq the future of CLE in this state. 
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II. . PROVIDER SURVEY 



Introduc tion 



Human services (e.g. health, education, welfare) have developed as 
organized responses to perceptions of human need. Continuing library 
education, as a human service, can be analyzed both from the response . 
perspective and from the perspective of needs, the stimulus for response. 
This section of the report is focused on the organized efforts of service 
providers to respond to what ar^ believed to be the learning needs of 
library personnel. It addresses such questions as: Who are the providers? 
How are they organized? .What are the service responses they offer? 

Any inventory of providers and responses represents a picture of I 
situation at a particular point in time. Its utility is soon limited to 
historical -review rather than current analysis. An alternative to a. one- - 
time inventory is a process for making pictures of continuing library 
education providers and opportunities whenever that information is needed. 
Ideally, the process should allow one to focus on those aspects of continuing 
library education (CLE) that are of particular' interest, rather than being 
inundated by more detail than one can possibly comprehend, let alone use. 

These concer^fs suggest the development of a data bank that (1) can be 
updated a^d revised with little difficulty; (2) would be stored in a form 
and format allowing any provider (and perhaps consumer groups) to access 
whatever portion of data in which there is interest; (3) would permit not 
only 'search and- list' capability, but also simple statistical analyses 
including descriptive summaries and the construction of contingency tables 
(e.g., the number of continuing library education opportunities that dealt 
with circulation in public libraries offered in 1980-81 and in 1981-82); and 
(4) would foster interest in and support for planning CI£ on a statewide and 



continuing basis . 
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The design for such a data bank requires an underlying classification 
scheme for stprage and retrieval- The following specifications were seen as 
important to the design: ' • * 

a. It should be capable of includihg any CLE opportunity offered/ 
likely' to be offered in FY's 81-83; 

b. It should provide information that answers adequately and accurately 
the most frequent questions of providers, planning groups, profes- 
sional associations, and consumers regarding the recent^ and near 
future CLE opportunities; \ 

c. It should be as simple as possible; ^ 

d. It should provide leads t5D sources of additional information for ' 
^ * users interested in details of CLE opportunities; 

e. It should allow Boolean searches on multipjyfe facets such as "training 
that is for public libraries in children's or young adult services 

' * that deals with collection development and will be located in the 

eastern part of the state;" 

f . It should provide a basis for collecting information from consumers 
that would permit a comparison between their CLE interests/needs 
and available CLE opportunities. 

A faceted classification scheme was developed for use as the conceptual 
foundation for the provider survey (and also for the consumer survey) . Each 
facet was seen as a key element in the analysis of continuing library education 
in North Carolina. The scheme is shown below, with each facet underlined. 
The facets became the variables about which data were collected during the 
study. 

/ Faceted Classification Scheme 

.^-^ CONTINUING LIBRARY EDUCATION OPPORTUlvIITIES focusing on Library 

Functions to meet needs of Clients are offered by Provider on 
Content in Format for Time Period at Location (s) and Date (s) for 
Fee with Frequency for Library Personnel in Library Type at Skill 
. Level limited by Constraint and providing RecognitjSg n . 

ErJc ..18 
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Contir^uing .IjpDrarY. educati^ is defined as planned learning experiences 
designed to contribute to increased competency of library personnel in per- 
forming their library responsibilities. Such learning experiences (e;g. 
college courses, conference^, workshops, short courses, lectures, directed 
self study, and consultation) are of fei^ by providers, i.e. agencies, , 
institutions, and organizations for whom^continuing education directed toward 
the learning needs of library personnel is an intentional aspect of their 
operations. Library personnel aj;e seen primarily' as professional staff 
(e.g. librarians, media specialists, learning resource coordinators) and 
support staff. Occasionally a provider will .i^lude lay associates (e.g. 
library trustees, friends, advisory committee' members , and volunteer workers) 
amon4 the audiences for which continuing library education is offered. 

Continuing education is generally assumed 'to bui;d o'n the preparatiiry 
eduction of library personnel, whether >yiat preparatioji was a general 
education background or a degrfee with library or library-related speciali- - 
zation. Continuing education may, however, offer participants opportunities 
to earn credits toward certification or recertif icat^n, where those 
credentials apply, or toward a specialized library-related credential 
(e.g. a degree in library science or media technology) . To qualify as 
continuing education, learning opportunities would have to be available 
at times and in fo^ts 'compatible with the work responsibility of the 
•intended library corns^bmer group. 

Methodology — Provider Survey 



In order to identify and survey all CLE providers in North Carolina, 
a li-st of expected providers was generated with the assistance of the 

0 

staff of the State Library. This list included state agencies, post- 
secondary e.ducation institutions, and known library associations. Further 
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inquiry of -knowledgeable people throughout the state increased the number 
of providers to be surveyed. An interview instrument including twelve 
items, Directory of Providers^ was develop'ed to be 'completed by the inter- 
viewer during a conference. On-site visits wer6 made to library schorfks 
and state agencies td interview representatives who provided information 
concerning their CLE offerings. Officials of library programs af^post- 
secondary edfucation institutions and officers of library associations were 
interviewed by telephone. From the raw data derived in the inter^ew, a " 
Directory of CLE Providers Listing Format and CLEO Description forms were 
completed. Annual meetings and conferences were- treated as one CLEO with 
topics and resource persons noted for FY 81 and FY 82 and those proposed 
for FY 83.' Completed Directory of CLE Providers Listing Format ancijmiEO 
Description forms- were mailed, with cover letters to providers for. OTfification 
or modification and then returned^ ^Information on the returned CLEO 
Desi^ription form was condensed and transferred, to. a CLEO listing format. 
Unverified information was transferred to the listing formats for those 
providers who failed tc^ return the forms. As' late returns arrived, informa- 
tion was modified as needed. Copies of all forms)-- Directory of Providers, 
Directory of CLE Providers L±sting Format, CLEO Description, CLEO~are appended 

Major CLE Providers in North Carolina 

State Agencies 

Two agencies play a major role in providing continuing education spe- 
cifically for library personnel in the state. One, the State Library, is\ 
a division of the Department of Cultural Resources. The other, the Division 
of Educational Media, is located within the Department of Public Instruction. 

A third state agency, the N.C. Department of Community Cplleges, does 
not directly sponafor continuing library education. Its staff development* 
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office does serve as a facilitatoj: in planning continuing education through 
the regional Professional Development Institutes; opportunities particularly 
relevant •to library personnel might be included among PDI programs. The ^ staff 
develol^ment' office has aLso, on request, participated as a resource in training 
sponsored by the Learning Resource Association of the community colleges. 

State Library ; The Division of State Library qf the North Carolina _ 
Department of Cultural Resources ^ives high priority to prgviding for the con- 



tinuing 'education of library personnel in all types of libri^^ies. It organizes 
and conducts continuing education oppo^gtuAities using State Library staff and 
outside experts as resources, 'it works with library schools, library associ- 
ations, and other groups to facilitate the tola^nning and provision of continuing 

education. It alerts the library community continuing education opportunitie 

~ \ , ^ 

dva^ilable nationwide. It uses state and fede?:al funds to underwrite the costs . 

of prodding continuing library education and, through its grants program, to 

award scholarships Tor atteniJing training events or conferences for individual 

library personnel. It provides, staff for consultation on irlkividual library 



concerns. ■ :: ^H.-':. . "'J-' '-;' 

The CLE opportunities ^sociate|, -viil^ the State Library in the .inventory 
speak to the varied ways in which this Mency has provided continuing education 
opportunities in recept years. With the uncertainty of future federal asd 
state funding to continue the past range of activities, the State Library 
is re-examining 'its role in relation to continuing library education and is 
seeking to strengthen its role as facilitator,^ that is, to use its position to_ 
promote the provision of continuing library education and to place less em- . 
phasis on direst provision of continuing education. The establishment and^ 
maintenance of an updated file of CLE offerings and providers in -North Caro- 
Lina is one such facilitating service being initiated by the State Library. 
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Division o£> Educational Media' ; The Division of ^ Educational Media of the 
N.C. Department of Public Instruction provides a great variety of educational and 
consultative services for the media services personnel in the 143 local edu- 
cation agencies ^of the state. The major training events ^are a series of 
regional workshops held in various locations across the state in August. The 
1981 series had 1,846 persons^ attending (mostly certified library media special- 
ists, with some attendance by aides, community college staff, and library/media 
students) and was^ on the theme of administrative leadership — influencing the 
defcision-^akdng process. The 1982 series Vill focus on the new, revised state 
accreditation process. 

^ These annual events are supplemented by a large number of 6ther training 
rities. For example, in the 1981 fiscal year, a total of 174 workshops 
were conducted b^ the Division of Educational Media. In addition, 128 con- 
sultation or planning sessions were held.' A materials review center is 
maintained by the division and was visited by over 1,700 personnel. The Divi- 
sion also assists ^n fanning and providing resource people for statewide and 
regional . meetings of media center personnel. 

Post-Secondary Education Institutions 

Three groups of colleges make up the post-secondary education field.- 
The independent colleges and universities have the greatest number of insti- 
tutions, including large and small, parochial and non-sectarian, two-year and 
four-year schools. The North Carolina Community College system includes 58 
comraunity colleges, technical colleges^ and technical institutes. Sixteen member 
institutions make up the third group — the. University -of North Carolina system. 

There are library or library-related^rograms in each of the groups, with 

eight in the UNC system, four listed in the Community College system, and one 

among the private institutions. The presence of these programs on campus 

t 

constitutes a major resource for CLE-, and presumably a stimulus for extending 
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their use beyond teaching in the resident program. . It should be noted, however, 
that Ifce continuing education division of the post-secondary institution is 
not limited in its program to courses or content pffered in the regular academic 
program. It would be possible, for example, for a Director of Continuing Edu- 
cation in a two-year or four-yea'r school '^that did not have a library program to 
arrange a workshop for^^lOcal 1-ibrary personnel using "Resource; people from 
other parts of the state, or outside the^state,/ While this is possible, in- 
stances of CLE programming by continuing education divisions ^id not turn up 
during the cdurse of the study. Among schools wit;li library programs only 
Appalachian Statfe University mounted an active effort to mai^et the library 
education resources beyond the immediate service area. 

UNC System : North Carolina has five library schools, all in the University 
of North Carolina system, that offer the master's degree. The. library school at 
Chapel Hill also offers the doctorate. The faculty of these schools comprise a 
^ potential resource for continuing education of approximately 45 professionals 
with advanced training 



and full-time r6s|ponsibility for educating librarians at 



the graduate 1 e vel . 



In addition to the five graduate library programs, three other universities 
offer a program in educational media at the undergraduate level. Their offer- 
ings are necessarily more limited, and they have fewer faculty assigned to 
teaching library-related courses. 

These ins^titutions are seen as major sources of continuing library 
^ucation in the state through of-ferings at the schools themselves and 
* through faculty participation in the offerings of other agencies and library 
-associations. This j^rception is accurate and is reflected in the substantial 
number of offerings in the inventory of CLE opportunities. It should be noted, 
however, that the provisioxi of continuing educations is not always consistent 
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.with tKe mission ot the universities in which these programs reside. Uni- 

I 

versity missions tend to place themselves onj a continuxim with the conduct of ; 
research at otie end and service to the commulnity a.t the other. Therefore, j 
the degree to which a university is committejd to research limits the 'degree Q§ 



commi.^ent to service. Universities enforc^ this commitment in their support J 
of . programs and in their decisions regarding individual faculty promotion and 
tenure. A sehior official in tRe central administration of the University of 
North Carolina said, "I would not advise a /person who intended to make k pro- 
fession in the UNC system to become involved in continuing^ducation, " There-' 
fore, when a library school/program or a iibrary school faculty member makes 
a commitment to offering continuing library education, this decision is taken 
with the risk that the university will n^t reward this commitment with recog- 
nition or support. 



^In such circumstances, the role of {the library prograim in relation to its 
profession must be established with som4 care. Each school must make a. deci- 
sion on the basis of 'the position of it^ individual university, on the basis 
of its sense of tthe needs of the profession for continuing education, on the 
basis of its anaflysis .of how continuing education can meet the ' needs of the 
school for suppprt from the profession and for recruitment of new degree- 
seeking students, and on the basis of the amount of faculty time that may be 
spared from other activities that are more directly rewarded. 

Expressed motivations of liljrary schools/programs fo;: offering continuing 
education have a central core o.f commitment to tl^ continuing development of 
libraisy professionals. Other motivations expressed by one or more schools 
are that provision of continuing education is developmental for the faculty 
in that offerings are tested against realities of working librarians; it en- 
larges the market for course offerings? it gives visibility to the degree pro- 
grams? and it allows interaction of full-time studerjjis with practicing profes- 
sionals. A representative observation on the place of continuing education in 
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'I the total library j^ogram was, "Compared to other servipe activities of tha 
faculty, continuing "education ranks high, but at this university^ service 
" ranks thlird as a criterion for promotion^ (after research and teaching) . 

Planning what continuing education opportunities to offer is done in a 
variety of ways in the UTJC library programs. Some regularly survey their 
alumni to determine topics of interest, some rely on responses to -evaluations 
of continuing education off eri-ngs^^ome have joint faculty-student coiranittees , 
c some survey what is being offered elsewhere in the state so • that they don't 
' duplicate offerings, others (more geographically isolated) saarvey what is being 

# ♦ offered elsewhere for i(Jeas on what might be offered for local librarians. Some 
systematically schedule regular courses in even^gs, on weekends, or in short 
summer sessions so that in a period of a few years all course offerings are 
available to working librarians. Others sdj^^le courses for continuing edu- 
cation on the basis of the likelihood of their 'attracting enrollment. 

A comment heard generally was that university library programs did not 
^ know about others' offerings in sufficient time to use this information in 

planning: Each tends to plan , independently of other providers. 

o ♦ 

Community college system; Although four institutions were authorized 
to offer library and/or media technical assistant programs in their curri-; 
culum offerings, one was currently not in operation. Of 'the remaining three 
institutions', only one— Lenoir Community College—chose to offer continuing 
<y . . library education. . The ^courses of the Library Media Technical' Assistant 

-curriculum are offered in summer short courses on a regular basis for the 
convenience of library pers<4nnel within commuting distance. Recruitment of 
library personnel (mostly at support staff levels) into evening and summer 
courses' contributes to prlgram enrollment and provides basic library education for 
Drking staff in a wide area, reaching into a neighboring state. 
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It was not clear why other existing two-year school programs chbs^ to 
limit enrollment to full-time- student?/ ratjOier than serve the educational needs 
of present library personnel. Neither was it clear why the continuing education 
divisions of community and/technical colleges in areas where no library programs 
e»ist had not developed, to our knowledge, any QLE opportunities with thej,r ^ 
market audiences, * 

Private colleges ; Only one private college, Mars Hill, is known to have a 

* 

library program,' This program is prilnarily designed to ^epare- \jndergradu^te 

students to meet public school certif rSktion requirements. Information about 

/■ 

its courses, however, is sent to public school and other** libraries in the area. 

Continuing education in this instj^tution and in many other independent colleges 

is not seen as a distraction of faculty resources, since the mission of the 

' .-^ . . . 

institution is teaching. Involvement of the continuing education divisions 

^ ■ # 

of other independent colleges m CLE'^as not ascertained. ' 

Library Associations ^ 

Professional associations of librarians, media specialists, learning 

resource administrators, and related personnel were arbitrarily sorted into 

three groups for purposed of the study. One is the North Carolina Library 

Association (NCLA) — the state equivalent of the American Library Association — 

and its various sections. • A second group is mad.e up of other statewide library- 

ft 

related associations, of which six are included in the directory. Fifteen local 
and regional library* associations comprise the third group. 

It shoiiLd be noted*that all associations, whether or not they offer formal 
opportunities for continuing library education, may represent a kind of informal 
opportunity for members to learn through peer consultation and idea exchange. 
Such learning opportunities are not listed in the inventory. 
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NCLA: NCLA provides through its sections CLE in library-related 
functions for all library types. At a two-day biennial conference a variety 
of one-half and full day workshops is presented. Scheduling permits both 
menders and interested persons throughout the state opportunity to select 
topics which best address their needs. There is no recognition (e.g. CEU's) 
given nor fee charged except that persons attending must be registered at 
the -conference. Menibership fees and state and local funds underwrite 
expenses . Persons from within the association as well as persons of 
national prominence are recruited as resources to the sessions. Topics are 
selected to section planning committees based on perceived needs and 
current issues within the purview of each section. Various sections also 
provide cr£ independently for their members at times other than the 
joint conference. The apparent importance and membership size of a section 
are not indicators of CLE offered. The frequence of opportunities varies' . 
greatly among sections with some sections virtually inactive and others 

frequently offering CLE. 

other Statewide Associations : Other statewide associations such as 
North Carolina Community College Learning Resource Association (NCCCLRA) , 
North Carolina Developmental Studies Association (NCDSA) , North Carolina 
special Library Association (NC-SLA) , North Carolina On-Line Users' Group 
(NCOLUG), southeastern Library Network (SOLINET) Users' Group, and Tarheel 
Association of Storytellers provide CI^ focused on specialized interests at 
conferences and workshops. In addition to an annual, statewide, three-day 
conference, NCCCLRA is divided into six districts, each with a directbr 
who periodically organizes CLE for members of the district. NCDSA holds 
both statewide and regional conferences which provide continuing education 
for directors and instructors of developmental studies within the 
community college system. (Learning Labs for individualized developmental 
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studies are frequently a part of the school's Learning Resources Center.) 
NCOLUG provides a variety of workshops concerning current searching 
techniques and databases. SOLINET provides workshops on cataloging and 
processing techniques twice^a year. These are supported by registration 
fees since there -is no membership base per se. Tarheel Association of 
Storytellers is a relatively new organizaUon which has an annual conference 
that focuses on various aspects of storytelling for librarians as well as 
others such as teachers and ministers interested in storytelling techniques. 

Local and Regional Associations ; Fifteen local and regional library 
associations were identified. They draw members from specified geographic 
areas and provide oppdrtunities for their members to meet with peers for 
sharing sessions as well as for more formalized CLE. There is a marked 
variation in focus, purpose, and frequency of their meetings. While most 
seem to focus on the cooperative learning experiences and networking afforded 
by the membership getting together periodically, one sponsored a lecture 
series, one presented a short course. Others had visits and^ tours between- 
member libraries. Still others had sack lunches with informal sharing and dinners 
meetings with guest speakers and formal lectures. Topics included traditional 
library concerns such as book mending, overdue books, problem patrons; , * 

technical information such as AV production, computer application in the 
library, video workshop, photography; and general management topics such as- 
^stress management and time management. Frequently special sessions were 
co-sponsored with library schools, and occasionally joint meetings were 
held with South Carolina associations. ,0f sp'ecial interest is the fact 
that local and regional associations address the needs and interests of 
support staff and volunteers as well as professional staff. 
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Other Providers 

Not included in the provider survey were employers or other (non-library) 
associations. It was recognized that many employing organizations such as local 
education agencies (LEA's) and industry have an on-going staff development prograL. 
that incrudes educational opportunities for library personnel. Exploring the 
extent of CLE provided by employers was^ beyond the scope of this study. Also 
excluded were efforts by groups such as the I^orth Carolina Association for 
"^Community Education (NCACE) , North Carolina Association for the Edi^cation of 
' Young Children (NCAEYC) , and the. North Carolina Adult Education Association 

Table 1. Distribution of Provider Roles Among CLE Providers ' ^ 



rr.K 'Pitoviders 



Resource 



Provider Roles 



Initiator Consultant Facilitator 



State Agency 

State Library r 

DCR 1 

Div. of Educ. Media, 

DPI 1 

Staff Development Officer 

DCC J 1 
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Post-Secondary Institutions 

Two-year Colleges i 

Library Schools 5 

Library Programs 4 



1 
5 
2 





'\ 








Library Associations 










NCLA and Sections 


11 


9 


2 


7 


Other Statewide 






y 




Library Associations 


5 


4 




3 


Local arid Regional 










Associations 


' 8 


12 




9 


TOTAL 


37 (79%) 


35 (74%) 


' 7 .(15%) 


21 (45%) 
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(NCAEA) . While some programs offered by these groups were doubtless library- . 
relevant, CLE was not their major focus. 

Primary Provider Roles 
Providers of CLE could describe their roles in one or more of four ways: 
a resource that can be called on as needed to provide CLE; an initiator of CLE; 
a consultant to particular library staffs or groups; and a facilitator of plan- 
ning for CLE. Table 1 shows the distribution of roles across CLE providers. 
Of the 47 providers, 37 (79%) served as resources fgr continuing library edu- 
cation. Only ten providers, all library associations, consistently sought 
resources for CLE from outside the group. CLE was initiated by almost as many 

providers, 74% of the 47. 'Jine^ieen of the library associations (56%) served as 
facilitators of CLE planning, as did consultants in the State Library and the 

staff development office of the Department of Community Colleges. Least often 
performed by providers was the consultant role. Although this was a signifi- 
cant part of the work of the State Library and the Educational Media Division 
of the DPI, few other providers offered this educational service to NC library 
personnel . 



Table 2 lists the constraints reported by providers on their CLE opera- 
tions. Among voluntary associations the major constraints, if any, were limi*- 
tations of budget and volunteer time, plus members* ability to pay (or be reim- 
bursed for) costs of participating. Other providers — state agencies and 
institutions of post-secondary education — were most often hampered by limited 
staff availability for CLE. Other constraints (e.g. class size requirements) 
reflected the nature of the organization. \ 

None of the constraints reported prevented the development of CLE. Rather, , 
they served to limit the scope and extent of the effort. Perhaps, top, new 



Operational Constraints on CLE Providers 
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Table 2. Operational Constraints Reported by CLE Providers 



CLE Provider 



Constraints (Listed by frequency of mention) 



State Agencies 

State Library, 
DCR (1) 

Div. of Educational Media, 
DPI (1) 



Staff Development Office, 
DCC (1) 



Limited staff availabili-^^ 



Limited staff avail abililty 
CLE requests must be channeled through 
school administration 



Support function only 



Post-Secondary Institutions 
Tvjo-Year Colleges (1) 
Libreiry schools (5) 

Library programs (4) 



Limited staff availability 

Limited staff availability 
Limitations on class size (minimum and 

maximum) 
Need to recover costs 

Limited staff availability* 
Budget cuts 

Participants must meet admission 

standards 
Lack of recruitment 
Service area limited 



Library Associations* 

NCLA ancj sections (13) 

Other statewide library 
associations (6) 

Local and regional 
associations (15) 



None 

Inadequate budget 
Volunteers * timq 

Limited time and money for librarians to 

participate 
No way for members to recover travel costs 
Difficult to keep widely dispersed members 

informed of CLE events 
Lack of participation 
Difficult for volunteers to plan 
Need for coordination among groups 
Membership turnover 

Difficult to meet varying needs, or to 

know members* expectation 
Lack of clear goals and objectives 



*Note: The constraints listed apply to all associations. 
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forms of CLE were not attempted because of the difficulties in continuing 
efforts undertaken in the past. There was little impetus in most organiza- 
tions for expansion or redirection of CLE. 

Other Descriptors of CLE Providers " ^ 

Resources : Informants were also asked about resources used for continuing 
education — whether they wercS stored within the organization, located among the 
membership, or secured from outside the organizatipn . JThi-s question did not 
elicit from the providers any indication that the identification of resources — 
particularly resource persons — was a design element of special concern. 

Inter-organizational cooperation : Another interview topic was the pro- 
A vider*s relationship with other providers. This item, too, did not prove very 
stimulating to informants . It is obvious from the co-sponsorship of CLE oppor- 
tunities that inter-organizational relationships do exist among providers, but 
these tend to be clustered ' around a few organizations like the State Library, 
some of the library schools, and some library associations. More frequently 
providers do not seem to be aware of or concerned about the CLE that other 
providers are planning. 

Location: Location of the provider *s service area was also addressed in 
. the survey, with ambiguous results. A few providers, such as the local and 
regional library associations, had fairly clear definitions of their geogra- 
phic seirvice boundaries. The state agencies could reasonably claim the whole 
state as their territory, although none claimed to provide direct educational 
services each year to every part of the state. Seirvice boundaries were limited 
more by staff availability than be geographic domain. Ambiguity arose in 
distinguishing geographic areas where providers are allowed to serve con- 
sumers, areas where they seek to seirve, and areas where they actually serve. 
We did not define unexplored territories where service may be needed. Library ' 
schools/programs general provide CLE for those willing and able to travel 
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to their institutions; library associations schedule events at various 
locations in part to increase the accessibility of at least some CLE and 
in part to increase the likelihood of participation. 

Providers' CLE Focus ; The variety of offerings from each provider was 
wide, with little to distinguish one provider's focus from another's. A 
brief general description of each provider's offerings is contained in the 
directory. It is not anticipated that any aspect of provider focus would, 
at this time, be a useful tool for analyzi-ng the provider data base. 

Description of Recent CLE Opportunities 
The 46 providers of continuing library education in North Carolina spon- 
■ sored 347 different opportunities listed in the inventory. Table 3 shows the 
distribution of these opportunities by providers and years offered. It is 
apparent that the large majority of CI£ opportunities (63%) are offered year ' 
after year, forming the foundation of learning opportunities available to 
library personnel in the state. Most of the«/ recurring events (nearly 200 of 
the 230) are courses offered by the library schools/4prograias; The 20 recur- 
ring opportunities sponsored by the library associations are biennial or annual 
meetings in which the topics vary but the formats (e.g. conference, workshop) 
are relatively standard. It should be noted that the CLE opportunity offered 
annually by the Division of Educational Media, DPI, is actually repeated in 
multiple locations each year. Plans for l6ie August 1982 workshop include not 
only multiple locations but videotaping of the sessions for broader distribu- 
tion. 

The 106 cLe opportunities offered by library associations were relatively 
evenly distributed among NCLA (36) , other statewide associations (30), and 
regional and local associations (40) . The major sponsors of CLE were the five 
graduate library schools, which sponsored 174 opportunities, including regular 
Q courses offered at times convenient for working library personnel. 
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Table 3. Distribution of CLE Opportunities by Year Offered and Provider 


/ 




CLE Provider 




Year Offered 








FY 1981 


FY 1982 


FY 1983 
(planned) 


Recurrent 


Total 


State Library 
DCR 

Ml 


8 


10 


1 " 


> 

9 




28 


Div, Educ, Media, 
DPI 


1 


1 


1 


1 




4 
















Two-Year Colleges (1) 


1 






8 




9 


Library Schools (5) 


9 " ' 


7 


7 


151 




174 


Library Programs (4) 


1 


4 


f 

[. ■ 


41 




45 


Library Associations 














MCLA ;^nrl Sprl-ions M 

11 V^AiJ** ClilU k^CVi^ X^AAJi^iD \ JL J/ 


6 


16 


5 


9 




36 


Other Statewide 

Libirairv Assor'ia1"ions f6) 


6 


16 


4 


4 




30 


Local and Regional 
Associations (15) 


6 


23 


4 


7 




7 


j TOTAL 4^-^ 


37 

A 


—r^ 

77 


22 


\ ■ 

^ 230 




366^ 


•^Because the North Carolina Department of Community Colleges does 
[ oppbrtunities, it is not included In the number of providers. 


not sponsor 


CLE 




[ ^The total number of CLE opportuniti^ includes 14 which were co- 
1 . Y-rJ^r^- providers. The number of unduplicated events is 347. 

i hKJC 

1 ■■ \ ^ . Guv 34 


sponsored by 


two 


or 
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The sm^ll number of CLE opportunities listed for FY 83 may be attributed 
to limited advance planning for' suCh- events, and a general tendency to respond 
to consumer demands 4s those demands become apparent. Provisions should be 
made for listing CLE opportunities in the inventory as they are created. 

Intended CLE Focus \^ - 

The distribution' of CLE opportunities by library function (Table 4) 

library type (Table 5) and library personnel (Table 6) yields some indication 

of the providers' intended 'CLE focus : ^ \ , 

When more than one library function was included within the -scop© of a 

CLE opportunity, or when a CLEO was intended for more than one library type, it 

was multiply listed. If more than three functions or types applied, that 

ii 

characteristic of the CLEO was considered "unspecified, 

Library function ; 0£ the 347 opportunities only 38% concerned a single 
library function (Table 4). Most, then, dealt with, multiple library functions. 
The most frequently cited functions are interpreta,tion and use of collection 
management (30%), and collection development (28%). Least often included were 
such basic functions as preparation, storage, and circulation of collections. 

Library type ; More than half of the CLE opportunities listed in the 
inventory were intended for general library use, rather than one or more . 
particular library types. Shown in Table 5, substantial proportions of the 
remaining CLEO's were specifically designed for public (22%) and piiblic school 
(33%) library personnel. Relatively few opportunities exist regarding the 
^WD-yea^ college library/learning resource centers, the academic libraries,^ 
or special libraries. 

> ■ 

Library personnel ; Most (93%) of th^ CLE opportunities were intended for 
professional library staff, although some events mentioned suitability also 
for support staff and volunteers (Table"^ . Of the 56 CLEO's that mentioned 
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support staff, those that were designad specifically for support staff were the 

courses offered at Lenoir Community College and Mars Hill College, plus a few 

local library association events. Very few opportunities to learn about the 

library and their rol^gj^in it are planned for lay persons, whether as trustees, 

volunteers or friends. In inost cases t^e volunteers were invited to join 

.. . - . «> 
employed staff in participating in the event, rather than being the primary 

1 

audience for the learning opportxinity . 

Recognition Offered for Participation in CL5 . , - . 

The largest number of CLE opportunities were college courses, so it is 
not surprising that college credit is awarded for completion of CLE in 60% of 
the opportunities listed in the inventory (Table 7) . A third of the opportunities 
did not specify any kind of recognition, which may mean that none is offered. 
Only 15 events were offered for CEU (continuing education xanit) credit. Four 
others gave certification points, toward public school recertif ication, 
presumably"^ ^ 



Fees Charged for CLE Opportunities , 

^ * . . . ( 

It is unrealistic to believe that the only costs involved in partici- 
pating in CLE are the fees. Other costs, such as trave?!, food, lodging, lost 
time on the job, books, and so on, depend more on the participant than the 
§vent. In order to get some idea, however, of die distribution of costs of 
CLE, providers were asked to specify any fees involved, using the categories 
in Table 8. Almost all of the 199 CLEO's that cost more than $50 were college 



'courses at four-year library schools/programs. Fees charged for enrolling 
in community college courses were considerably lower* Fourteen percent of 
all opportunities involved no fees, 21% of the »CLEO's involved fees less than 



$50, usually consi(|erably less. 
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Distribution of CLE Opportunities 


over Library 


Library 


Number 


Percerflage 


Function 


of CLEO's ' 


of Total 


Deveifegpment 


96' 


28% 


Organization 


31 


9% 


Preparation 


5 


1% 


Storage 


10 


. 3% 


Circulation 


11 


3% 


Interpretation 


127 


37% 


Management 


105 . 


30%^ 


Information 






Production 


44 


13% 


Unspecified* 


56 


16% 



\ 




= 34^^ 



♦This includes CLE opportunities, which dealt with more 
than three functions as well as those for which tl\is' 
information was not gi^^^en, 
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Table 5. Distribution of CLE Opportunities over Library Types 

Library Number Percentage 

Type ' of CLEO's of Total . 

Public 76, '22% 

School 84 24% 

Two-Year Colleges 26 7% 

Academic 27 8% 

Special 22 > 6% 

General/ 

Unspecified 185 53% 



N=347 



Ta^ble 6. Distribution of CLE Opportunities over Library Personnel 
Group 

\. 

# Library Number Percentage 

Personnel of CLEO's of Total 



\ 

\ 
\ 



Librarians/ 

Media Specialists/ v 
Learning Resource 

Coordinators 321 , 93% 

Support Staff 56 16% 

Trustees, Volunteers^ 
Friends of the 

Libraries " - ^16 4% 
Unspecified 15 4.% 



N=347 
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Table 7. ' Recognition , Of rered by Providers for CLE Participation 



Form of 


Number of 
CLEO ' s 


Percentage 
of Total 


College credit 


207 


60% 


CEU's 


15 


4% 


P +• i f i t io n 
points 


4 


1% 


Hone 


6 


2% 


Unspecified 


115 


33% 


Total 


— ; ■ '< 

347 


10U% 








Fees Charged for CLE Opportunities 




Amount 
of Fees 


Number of 
CLEO ' s 


Percentage 
of Total 


None 


47 


14% 


$5 or less 


27 


8% 


$6 - $10 


15 


4% 


$11 - $25 
$26 $50 


26 

8 


7% 
2% 


$51 - $100 


47 


l4% 


$100 


152 


44% 


Unspecified 


22 


6% 


Variable* 


3 


1% . 



Total 



347 



100% 



*If CEU credit was desired the cost in these instances 
would include both the fee and CEU registration. 
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Other Information \^ 



.Other descriptors used in t3ie inventoi^ may be helpful in answering 

. <f * ' o ■ 

specific questions about planning for CliE,.. particularly when the data are 

\ 

stored in an easily retrievable format on an\accessible comp^ter. At some 

\ 

future .'time it might be of considerable interest, for example, to see if the 

\ ^ 

format of CLE opportunities includes more variet^ stnd greater independence 

\ 

from traditional modes of continuing education trifm it doe^ now. Similarly, 

\ f- 

the skill level of the CLE content may, if greater'^^jiten'tion, is given to CLE 

for support staff, reflect a broader range of competeo^jcy . Distribution of 

(\ - 

CLE opportunities by location, presently categorized by '-^ounty (or counties, 
when offered at several places) hs another potentiall^int5eresting bit of 
information. All of these data when computerized can' be re^ily available 
to individuals wishing to explore opportunities for their own^Clip, or to 
planners wishing to aggregate in^rmation about one or more asp^^ts of the 

X \ 

current picture. * 

" ^ ' ■ ■ i\ 

Summary of Major Findings — Provider 'Survey 

^ • '-^ \ 

1) The bulk of continuing library education (6^%) in North Carolina Xs 

provided by post-secondary education institutions , most often in t&e 

\ 

form of regular courses offered at .times accessible to working library 

^ b ^ ' ^ '\ 

personnel. - ^ u . • 

2) Library associations - statewide^ regional, and local - provided ^Q^ ' • 



of the CLE op^/rtunities available to library personnel in North CarB%i«a*«, 
3) ' Most CLE is oriented to professional staff in libraries, media centers, 

and learning resource centers. It is very unusual for opportunities 
, > to be designated specifically for either support staff or 'lay persons \ 

involved as trustees, friends, or volunteers. 

/ , • 
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4) Some specific attention is given to CLE for public and pu blic school 
library personnel, and even less to CLE- for two-year colleg e, academic, 
and special library staff . The more frequent case is a generic focus, 
in which the learning opportvinity offered is expected to be applicable 
across all library types. 

5) Providers roost often served as resources for and initia tors of continuing 
library education . Facilitation of participative CLE planning and con- 
sultation to individuals or groups were much less frequently performed 
provider roles. 

6) cooperation among providers, while evident in some co-s ponsorship of 'CLE./ 
exists more in spirit than in active engagement in join t planning. This 
may reflect in part the absence of a mechanism or a reason .for communication 
among providers in regard to CLE. 

7) The decision as to wha^ CLE to offer appears to be based more.oji using 
available resources and responding to currently hot topic s than conducting 
a systematic diagnosis of the interests and concerns of po tential con- 
sumers . Informal attention is given to consumer requests, and some 
planning facilitation, as noted above, does .occur. This "kind of input 
may not be representative of the potential consun\er population. 

8) Most instances of CLE opportunities take a very traditional form. 
This may be very understandable, given the environment in which the 
largest group of CLEO's, those offered by post-secondary education 
institutions, are provided. With limited commitment to CLE from the 
institution, library programs may have to be satisfied with increasing 
the accessibility of their existing programs rather than redesigning 
learning opportunities for the field. 

9) Only 5% of the CLE opportunities offered CEU credit or certification 
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points . While regular college credit is offered for the nearly 200 
courses included in the inventory, other forms of recognition by 

providers are minimal, 

1 
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III. CONSUMER STUDY 



Introduction 

In order to gain the perspective of present and potenticil consumers 
ifegarding continuing lijDrary education (CLE) in North Carolina, a survey was 
conducted among librarians, learning resource coordinators, and media 
specialists; support staff; and trustees. These are the library personnel 
groups for whom continuing educational opportunities currently exist. Their 
reports on past experience with continuing education and their preferences 
in regard to future continuing education' are significant information for 
planners of CLg. Information about characteristics of the potential client 
population sheds further light on the distribution of experience and 
interest/preferences. The survey was based on these three areas — past 
experience, interests and preferences, and job-related c"haracteristics of the 
respondents . 

Because paid staff were likely to have a different experience with 
continuing library education from the experience of volunteer trustees, 
it was decided to split the consumer study into two parts. 'The Consumer 
Survey was directed to paid library employees. The public library trustees 
were surveyed separately. 

Methodology — Consumer Survey 

Sampling Procedure 

The sampling frame for this survey was a stratified list of library 

units. The following strata (and their sources) were included: 

Public libraries ( Statistics and Directory of N.C. Pu blic Libraries, 
July 1, r9B0 - June 30, 19B1) ^ ^ 
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' - Piablic school libraries ( The N,C, Education Directory , 

I 1981-82 , piablished by the State Dept. of Piablic Instruction) 

i ^ 

- Two-year college libraries and learning resource centers 
( Statistics of N.C. University and College Libraries , July 1,' 1979 - 

' June 30, 1980) 

- Four- year college and xiniversity libraries ( Statistics of 
N.C. University and College Lj.braries , July 1, 1979 - 
June 30, 1980) 4 

- Special libraries ( Statistics of N.C, Special Libraries , 
July 1, 1979 - June 30,' 1980) 

The statistics for public, acadeinic, and special libraries were 
compiled in 1981 by the Division of State Library, N.C* Dept. of 
Cultural Resources. 

The samipling units were individual' libraries or, in the case ot the 
public schools, all libraries within the school system. The sampling 
elements were all permanently employed staff memliers, full-time and 
part-time, in the uni,t. Both professiona^l staff (e.g. librarians, 
learning resource coordinators, media specialists) and support staff ^ 
(e.g. library aides, circulation clerks, media aides) were included. 

The total sample size was to be 1,400, approximately 1/5 oE the 

library personnel employed in the state's libraries (as determined 

from the sources cite<J above) The sample size within each stratum 

was determined by its proportional representation in the. total number 

of permanent library personnel. Library units were selected using a 

random numbers table until the number of employees in the selected 

libraries reached (ot slightly exceeded) the appropriate proportion 

for that stratiam. 

Data Collection Procedures 

Directors or other specified contact persons for the selected 

d 

libraries were called to explain the study briefly and request 
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their cooperation. If they agreed to participate in the study, they 
were asked to identify the current number of permanent full-time and 
part-time staff in their library. (If they could not participate, another 
library was randomly selected as a replacement.) 

A packet was sent to the director of e^ch participating library 
containing a set of instructions for distribution, collection, and 
return of the questionnaires, and enough questionnaires and cover letters 
for all permanent staff members reported. Each questionnaire was 
enclosed in a plain envelope to be sealed when completed to assure 
confidentiality. The directors were requested to return all completed . 
questionnaires a week after they had been received and distributed. 
Follow-up calls to library directors were ma;ie after 10 days. 

Table 9 shows the sample structure for the Consumer Survey, and 
the number of surveys returned from each library type. If one assumes that 
the actual sample size was the number of questionnaires mailed minus the 
number returned unused (due to staff illness, turnover, or vacations) the 
rates of return for 'all' and 'usable' (fully completed) questionnaires 
respectively are shown below: " > 

Library Type Return Rate, Ml Return Rate/ Usable 

Public Library 247 of 332 = 74% 232 of 3^.^^0% 

(56 of 59 units) 

Public Schools 416 of 570 = 73% 405 of 570 = 71% 

(29 of 30 units) 

Two-Year Colleges 71 of 97 = 73% 63 of 97 = 65% 

(11 of 12 xinits) f 

Academic 239 of 274 = 87% 205 of 274 = 75% 

(10 of 10 units) 

Special Librarie3 

(25 of 28 units) 139 of 157 = 89% 127 of 157 = 81% 



Total 

(134 of 139 units) 1112 of 1430 = 78% 1012 of 143D = 72% 



Table 9. Consumer Survey Sample and Returns 



Library Type Mailed^ 


Ret'd Not Used 


Not Returned 


Ret'd Not Completed 


Completed 


Public Libraries 

. (59 units) 
Number of Surveys 
3 Not Returned 


374 


42 


85 


15 


232 


Public Schools 

(30 lea's) 
Number of Surveys 

1 Not Returned 


624 


54 


154 


11 


405 


'Two-Year College 

(12 units) 
Number of Surveys 
1 Not Returned 


99 


2 


26 


8 


63 


Four-Year Academic 

(10 units) 
Number of Surveys 

All Returned 


292 


18 


35 


34 ^ 


205 


Special 

(28 units) 
Number, of Surveys 

All Returned 


162 


5' 


18 


12 


127 


Total 

(139 units) 
Number of Surveys 


1551 


121 


318 


• 80 


1032 



Note: Questionnaires were returned from the remaining two-year college library and two public libraries 
after the data analysis had been conpleted, resulting in a 98.6% return rate. 
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Overall/ the rate of return was unusually high for survey research. 
It should be pointed out that several unanticipated factors influenced the 
return rates. In the case of public schools, the survey occurred at the 
end of the school year when staff were closing libraries and media centera^ 
for the s\Jiraner. Many individuals, and one whole school system, returned 
their questionnaires with a note that there was not time to complete them 
at that time. * ^ 

Among two-year colleges, where 'learning resource centers' are more 
prevalent than 'libraries', the relatively low response rate may have been 
due in part to perception of continuing library education as irrelevant to^ 
. their staff. Many comments to this effect were received from individuals 
in the community colleges. Many public school media personnel also considered 
library-related concerns irrelevant. 
Instrument development 

Keeping in mind the concern for 1) past experience with continuing 
education for library personnel, 2) interests and preferences in regard 
to future continuing library education, and 3) selected characteristics 
of the potential client population, a large set of items for a self- 
administered questionnaire was generated. These were . reviewed by staff 
menODers at the State Library. A revised (and abbreviated) version was 
pretested with staff of the Wake County Public Library. Following 
additional revisiona^^ subsequent pretest was conducted with Durham 
County School library personnel, and with one section of the North Carolina 
State University library. The" instrument was considered to be clear both 
in content and instructions, and no further pretesting was done. A copy 
of the Consumer sirvey and of the cover letter are appended. 

I3ata Analysis 

Frequency distributions were computed for all of the information 
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from respondents in each library type. In addition, cross-tabulations 
were prepared to show differences (if any) in experience and interests 
between professional staff and^ support staff. ^ 

^ Characteristics of the Consumer Respondents " 

Personnel Categories ^ 

Of the library personnel who returned usable questionnaires, 57% 
were professional staff -t librarians, media specialists, learning resource 
coordinators, and the like. About a third <35%) were support staff, and 
only 8% checked themselves as 'other' or did not respond to that item. 
This distribution was not the same across library types, with especially 
obvious differences in public libraries and school librarfes (Table 10) . 
Table 10. Proportions of Respondent's in Personnel Categories / by Library Types 



Personnel Category 






Library' Type 










Public 


School 


TwD-Year 


Academic 


Special 


Total 


Librarians/ 

Media Professionals 




81% 


56% 


43% 


■ 50%"^ 


57* 


Support Staff 


51 


14 


40 
4 


51 


42 


35 


Unspecified 




4 


6 


7 


8 


I 


N=232 


N?405 


N=63 


N=205 


N=127 


N=1032 



(Note: Proportions may not add to 100% due to errors in rounding.) " 

In public libra;t:ies more than half the responses camq from support staff, 
' reflecting the fact that professionally-trained librarians are in a minor- 
ity in that library type. The opposite was true in piiblic school libraries, 
where 81% of the responses came from professionals. Although more than ib% 
of public school library staff hold support positions ^ many apparently felt 
that the questionnaire — or continuing* library education — did not apply 
to them, and returned it unused with a note to that effect. 
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Years in Present Position 

Table 11 shows how long the respondents had been employed in their 
present positions. Overall, nearly a quarter (24*) had held their jobs two 
years or less. Almost as many (22%) Aad been in the same position for at least 
11 years, with^the remainder more likely to be employed less than six years 
tiian 7 - 10 years. Agaii^, the distribution of ye^rs in the same position 
is not the same across library types. The public libraries, for example, 
have a larger proportion (32%) of new employees, while the public school 
libraries have a smaller proportion (15%) of new staff and a larger proportion 
(29%) of 'old-timers'. Since the community colleges and technical institutes/ 
colleges have been in existence less than 20 years in North Carolina, it is 
not surprising that personnel in their libraries and learning resource 
centers have held their jobs fpr fewer years, in general, than staff m 
o^er library types. Both academic and special libraries have fe higher 
than average proportion tof -new employees^, with the special libraries 
, having the smallest proportion of library personnel who have been in the^r 
present positions more than 10 years. 



Table 11. Years 


in Present 


Position, 


by Library Type 








No. of Years 






Percentage of 


Respondents 








Public 


Scliool 


Two-Year 


Academic 


<;^Special 


Total 


Dp to 2 


" 32% 


15% 


22% 


28% 


35% 


24% 


3-4 


18 


19 


23 


13 


21 ' 


18 


5-6 


13 


12 


13 


10 


13 


12 


7-10 


16 


23 


20 


16 


12 


9 


11 or more 


17 


29 


12 


27 


10 


22 


Ngf Information 


(4%) 


(2%) 


- (10%) 


(6%) 


(9%) 


' (4%) 


Range 


1-34 yrs. 


1-27 yrs 


1-19 yrs. 


1-31 yrs. 


1-27 yrs. 


1-34 yr 




W=232 


N=405 


M=63 


U=205 


N=127 


N=1032 
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It is assumed that continuing education is an investment that increases 
the effectiveness of staff at any point in their job tenure, although some 
organizations prefer to offer no more than minimal? support for continuing 
education "until employees have been on the job for a year or two. 'Individual 
staff members may have limited ^nterest in their own development in the last 
year or two before retirement, ^^^etween the initial years on the job and the 
last pre-retirement years, however^ is a large proportion of library personnel 

in every type of library. ^ 

A 

Yecirs Since Last Library-Related Degree 

Among those staff members who hold library-related degrees (about 55% 
of the respondents) one-eight has acquired them within the last two yearS 
(Table 12). Ten years or' more have gone by for two-fifths of these respondents 
since their last degree. Recognizing the magnitude of change that has 
occurred in library science 'within only the last five years, it is not 
inappropriate for at least four out of five of the degreed respondents to 
be undertaking one or more forms of CLE. (It should be noted that not all 
library types have the same proportion of staff with library-related degrees. 
Only 27% of public library personnel, for ex^ple, indicated that they held 
such degrees.) 

Table 12, Years Since Last Library-Related Degree, by Library Types 



No. of Years Percentage of Respondents 





Public 


School 


Two-Year 


Academic 


Special 


Total 


Up to 2 


4% 


9% 


15% 


5% 


10% 


7% 


3-4 


4 


10 


11 


4 


11 


7 


5-6 


6 


10 


6 




13 


9 


7-10 


5 


17 


9 


11 


xo 


12 


11 or more** 


8 


30 


10 


21 


10 


. 20 


Not applicable, 
No information 


. (73%) 


(24%) 


(47%) 


(52%) 


(46%) 


(45%) 


Range 


1-41 yrs. 


1-4 0 yrs. 


1-28 yrs. 


1-40 yrs. 


1-29 yrs. 






N«232 


N=»405 


N=63 

' 51 


N«205 


N==127 


N«1032 
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Membership - Library Associations 

■One' other descriptor of the respondents that would influence the nature 

/ * 

and\ext/ent of their CLE participation is their involvement in pi^of essional 
assc^cZtions. A major function of library associations is to provide 
continuing professional development for their members. The survey instrument 
ask/a respondents whether they belonged to the American Library Association 
and its sections, the North Carolina Library Association and its sections, 

id any local, regional, or other associations . Table 13 shows the 
/affiliations of library staff in each library type. ^With few exceptions,, 
support^ staff did not belong to professional- associations. A relatively 
small pi^oportion of professional staff belonged to ALA, the national 
asspciation. The largest percentage (18%.) of ALA members was in the 
academic libraries, the smallest (5%) was in the special libraries. I^re 
persons biflonged to the state library association (NCLA) ' and to regional 



\ and/or lockl library assocations. Membershi 



library associations was 
least prevalent among staff in two-year college libraries and learning 



tesource centers; written comments on the questionnaires suggest that 
Tahle 13U Library A-ssociation Membership of Respondents, by Library Types 



Assoclatiion 




Percentage of Respondents 




Public 


School 


Two -Year 


Academic 


Special 


Aner. Lib* Assoc. (ALA) 


13% 


11% 


10% 


18% 


5% 


AZ«A Section (s) 


8 


6 


6 


13 


4 


NC Lib. Assoc. (NCLA) 


23 


41 


18 


32 


10 


NCLA Section (s) 


.15 


25 


13 


18 
32 


6 


Regional , Local 


22 


23 


16 


21 


Oth^ 


8 


8 


33 


13 


35 


None Mentioned 


47 


41 


46 


44 


47 
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Belonged to Non-Library 
Asso9iations from which 
they^received CLE 

Received CLE from 
other p'roviders 



n=232 



5% 



22 



:i=405 



10% 



N=63 



14% 



25 



52 



N==205 



12% 



18 



N=127 



9% 



29 
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library associations are not perceived to be centrally relevant to the 
r concerns of learning resource center staff. ' 

It should be* noted that only 14% of the public school library 
respondents- indir?raCted that they were^support staff, yet 41% of all 
respondents from the schools mentioned no professional affiliations with 
library associations. This suggests that the public schools may lend 
little if any support to this source of prof'essional development for their 
library and media center staff. " ' ^ . 

A small proportion from each library type belonged. to other (non- 
library) associations from which they received continuing education; a 
larger group from each library type received CLE from other (non-membersh^-P 

association) ,providers. , 

■ . • >* 

" . I- 

Past Experience with CLE - . * ' 

Participation in CLE , 

Tables 14 - 18 show the percentages of respondents from each library type 
with the number of days they reported participating' in continuing library 
education i^i fiscal ye^rs 1981 and 1982. It will be noted that, with the 
exception of the public school library group, there was a substantially 
larger 'no response' group in FY 81 than in FY .82. This caa be attributed 
to two things — staff having been hired within the last year and therefore- 
not considering it appropriate to respond for the previous ye^, and others 
not responcjing because they\could not- recall their Experience in the previous 
year. Otherwise, there was little differen<?je in partipipation between the ' 
two years. . ' ' , 

The proportions of respondents for each response cat^ory in the" number c 
of days of CLE^^^par^icipation per year was averaged for both years . The 

■ ■ ■ • ' , • n 
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Table. 14. Respondents' Participation in CLE, 
Public Libraries 

*~?S. Percentage of Respondents 
No. ort)avs Reporting CLE 




FY 81 


FY 82 


n — 1 V 
u — i 


31% 


33% 


2-3 




13 


4-5 


11^ 


i3 * 


6-8 


6 


10 


9 - 11 


2 


2 


12 or more 


13 


13 


No info: 

i 


26% 


16% 



i 
^ 

.i 

.i 



Table 15. Respondents* Participatioi^ in CLE 



Public School Libraries 

Percentage of Respondents 



Table 16. Respondents* Participation in CLE, 
Two-Year College Libraries 



g No. of Days 



Percentage of Respondents 
Reporting CLE 





FY 81 


FY 82 


0-1 


19% ' 


21% 


2-3 


* 8 


> 11 


4 - C 


* 

9 


14 


If 

6-8 


8^ 


6 


9-11 


9 


' 9 


12 ot more 


24 


" ^29 


No info.. 


22% 


9% 




n=63 


N=63 







FY 81 


i-FY 82 

5 


0 -* 1 
2-3 




11% 

/ 

26 


I 16% 

\n 

i 








4 - 5 . 




19 ^ . 


15 


6-8 




9 


10 


9-11 


) 


4 


6 


12 or more 




17 


21 


r 









NO info. 



13% 

'^N=405 



12% 

N«405 



Table 17. Respondents* Participation in CLE, 
Academic Libreiries 



Percerjil^e of Respondents 



No. of Days 







FY 81 


FY 82 , 


d -'1 




19% 


22% 


2-3 




22 


23 


4-5 






12 


6-8 




10 


10 


9-11 




6 


• ' 6 


12 or more 




17 


15 


No info. 




15% 


11% 




N=205 



N-205 
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Table 18. Respondents' Participation in CLE, 
Special Libraries 



No. of Days 


Percentage of Res^ndents 
Reporting CLE 




FY 81 


FY 82 


0-1 


35% 


35% 


2-3 


20 


21 


4-5 


13 


15 


6-8 


9 


7 . 


9'- 11 


2 


5 


12 or more 


9 


10 


NO info. 


13% 


6% 




N'=127 


N=127 



resulting figures, compared across library types, are shown in Table 19, The 
pattern for the total group is bixnodal, with a significant proportion (22%) 
reporting that their annual participation in CLE, if any, was a day or less. 
Almost as many (20%) indicated that they had participated in CLE for two 
or three days per year." Time devoted to CLE was reported by fewer library 
personnel as the number of days increased, up to the '12 or more days per 
year' category (16%) . Mbst college courses would fall within this category, 
which may account for the increased proportion of participants. 



Table 19. Respondents* Participation in CLE, by Library Type 

Average Percentage of Respondents Reporting, FY 81 & FY 82 





Public 


School 


Two-Year 


Academic 


Special 

** 


Total 


0-1 


32% 


13% 


20% 


20% 


35% 


22% 


2-3 


12 


24 


10 


23 


20 


20 


4-5 


12 


17 


12 


12 


14 


14 


6-8 


8 


10- 


7 


10 


S 


9 


9-11 

o 


2 


5 


9 


6 


3 


5 


12 or aore 


13 


19 


'26 


16 


10 


16 


Wo info. 


(21%) 

N=232 


(12%) 

N=405 


(16%) 

N=63 


a 3%) 

N=205 


(9%) 

N=127 


(14%) 

N»1032 



55 



41 



There is variation across library types, although the bimodal pattern 
holds in most cases. One exception is the special library personnel group, 
v/here only 10% fell into the '12 days or more' category. Both piiblic and 
special libraries had larger than average proportions (jS|^^d 35% respec- 
tively) of staf^ who spent one or no days in CLE. For piiblic libraries this 
may be related to. the large proportion of support staff who responded to 
the survey, but who noted that they were not encouraged to continue their 
job-related education. 

Figures 1-5 display differences- in CLE participation in FY 82* among 
professionals, support staff, and unspecified personnel in each type of 
library. It is quite clear th^t in all but the two-year colleges, library 



riqara 1. 

Participation in CI* Activitl««, FY 92, 
Public Libraries 

IIP, of Day Percantaqa of Raaponclanta 
LltRARlANS (68) 



> - X 


1 , 


[ - 3 


16% 1 


- 5 


\ 21% 1 


> - • 




- 11 




K>ra 


V 1 



No info.- 13* 

SUPPOKT STAFF (118) 





0-1 


42% 




2-3 








4-5 


_11%I 






6-8 


-H 






9-11 








or nora 


10% 1 




Ho 


Info.- 16% 






UNSPECIFIED PEKSONNEL 


(46» 




0-1 


lAi-y 






2-3 


ml 






4-5 








6-8 
9-11 






13 


or fora 


n^ 1 








No 


info. - 


22% 





ERIC 



*Only data for FY 82 are shown to minimize possible differences in proportion 
of newly hired staff and accuracy of recognition among personnel groups. 
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Fl9urtt 2. 

Participation in CU Actlvltias, FY 12, 
Public School Librari«9 

tip, of Day pTcantaga of Wa«pondant« 

L»miUAN8 029) 



0-1 
2-3 
4-5 
6-1 
9-11 
12 or Bora 



n« 1 


ff 




l«» 1 




\1\ \ 
6» 1 







Fi9ur« 3, 

Participation in CUE Activitias, PY 82, 
TM-Yaar Cblla9a Librarias 

Ho. of Davk 

LIBRARIANS 



0-1 
2-3 
4-5 
6 - • 
» - 11 
12 or nora 



Parcantaga of Raapondanta 

1^5) 



23%_ 



11% 



29% 



No info.- 9% 



No info. - 6% 



SUPPORT STATT (58) 



0-1 
2-3 
4-5 



9-11 l2% 



12 or aora 



29% 



Ho info.- 26% 



SUPPORT sTkrr (25) 



0-1 
2-3 
4-5 

9-11 
12 or mra 



20% 


H 


12% 




20% 1 



No info.- 12% 



uHsreciFXeo personnel (18) 



UNSPCCXFXEO PERSONNEL (3) 



0-1 
2-3 
4-5 
6-8 
9-11 
12 or aora 

No info.- 11% 



3fl% 1 


22% 1 


11% 




il% 


_u 

6% 


% 



0-1 
2-3 
4-5 
6-8 
9-11 
12 or Mra 



rz 



Mo Info. - 33% 



67% 



Figure 4. 

Participation in CLE Activltiaa, FY 82. 
Acadamic Librarias 

tip, of Daya Parcantaga of Raapondanta 



LXIRAJUANS (89) 




0-1 




0 


2-3 


18% 


2 


4-5 




4 


6-8 


18% 1 


6 


9-11 


9% 1 


9 



12 or nral 

No info. - 6% 



Figura 5. 

Participation in CLE ActivLtiaa, FY 82, 

Special Libraries 

tto. of Daya Percafftage of Respondents 
LIBRARIANS (64) 



19% 



28% 



19% 



Mo info.- 5% 



erJc 



SUPPORT STAFF (104) 



SUPPORT STAFF (54) 



0-1 
2-3 
4-5 

6 



12 or aora 

No info. - 



29% 



28% 



11 .l.o 



15% 



UNSPECIFIED PERSOItfZL (12) 



0-1 
2-3 
4-5 
6-8 
9-11 
12 or wra 

Ho info. - 17% 



42% 



25% 



»7% 



57 



0-1 
2-3 
4-5. 


50% ' 1 


17% 1 


11% 1 




6-8. 


^6%| 




9-11 


1 2% 




or more 


7% 1 





NO info.- 7% 

UNSPECIFIED PERSONNEL (9) 



0-1 
2-3 
4-5 
6-8 
9-11 
12 or more 

Mo info. - 11% 



67% i 


u» 1 
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support staff are much more likely to have participated in much less 
continuing library education than professional staff. In the learning 
resource centers and libraries of the two-year colleges, however, there is 
little difference in CLE participation between professionals and support 
staff. 

Sources of CLE Information 

Several publications widely distributed among libraries rrt the state 
include information about continuing library education. Respondents were 
asked whether information* from periodicals and three other sources (direct 
mail, employers, and co-workers) reached them, and whether CLE information 
from each was actually used. Table 20 indicates the ^ercejjtages of respon- 
dents in the total sample who have 'received, not used for CLE' and 'received, 
used for CLE' information from each source. It is apparent that some sources 

Table 20. Sources of CLE Information, Total Saii?>le 



Source Percentage of Response s 

Received, Not Received, 

Used for CLE Used for CLE 



American Libraries 


15\ 


6*, 


Flash 


8 


6 * 


Library Journal 


25 


11 


Tarheel Libraries 


23 


16 


Direct Mail 


15 


33 


Employer/Supervisor 


13. 


57 


Friends/Co-workers 


13 


35 


Other 


3 


12 



*nn« source listed in the questionnaire was Calendar , a sheet listing 
la? s of interest to public library personnel and distributed by the State . 
Tibrarv to Public libraries in North Carolina. Respondents in other types 
of uSafies indicated that they receive Calendar , raising a question as 

^flrenftSey had in mind. Because of the questionable validity 
of ^sp^nsts regarding this source, it has been omitted from the analysis. 

ERIC 58 
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of CLE information are much more widely available to library personnel than 
others. Publications, for example, are not so accessible to library personnel 
as direct mail or personal contact. Some publications (e.g. Tarheel Libraries , 
Library Journal) are more widely read (whether'' or not they are used for CLE 
information) than others. 

One question this raises is whether access to and use of CLE information 
is similar across all library types. Table 21 shows the rank order of access- 
ibility of these information sources for each library type. Employers/super- 
visors are the most ubiquitous source for all library types. Within the top 
four sources, although not necessarily in the same rank order in each library 
type, are friends/ co-workers. Direct mail is "in the top four for all libraries 
except public libraries, where Flash , a newsletter produced by the State 

Library, is the second mqgt available source. Tarheel Libraries , also 
published by the North Carolina State Library, is in t^he top four sources for 

all library personnel except those in two-year college and academic libraries. 



Table 21. CLE Information Sourdes Rank Ordered by Access, by Library Type 
(with Percentages of Those Using for CLE Information) 



Library Type 



ERIC 



Public 

Empl o y er/S uper . 
(78%) 

Flash 

(51%) 

Tarheel Libraries 
(29%) 

Friends/Co-workers 
(62%) 

Direct Mail 
(58%) 

Lib. Journal 



(19%) 

Amer . L ibr ar ies 
(22%) 

Other 

(76%) 



School 

Employer/ Super. 
(86%) ' 

Direct Mail 
(68%) 

Friends/ Co -workers 
(77%) 

Tarheel Libreuries 
(49%) 

Lib. Journal 
(42%) 

Amer. Libreuries 
(31%) 

Flash 

(65%) 



Othe'r 



(85%) 



Two -Year 

Employer/Super . 
(89%) 

Direct Mail 
(76%) 

Lib. Journal 
(26%) 

Friends/ Co-workers 
(85%) 

Tarheel Libraries 
(50%) 

Amer . Libraries 
(15%) 

Flash 

(50%) 

Other 

(80%) 



Academic 

Employer/Super . 
(75%) 

Friends/Co -workers 
(75%) 

Direct Mail 
(72%) 

Amer. Libraries 
(32%) 

Tarheel Libraries 
(54%) ' 

Lib. Journal 
(31%) 

Flash 

(13%) 

Other 

(76%) 



Special 

Employer/Super . 
(78%) 

Fr lend s/Co -wo r ker s 
(69%) 

Tarheel Libraries 
(22%) 

Direct Mail \ 
(68%) 

Lib. Journal 
(18%) 



Amer. Libraries 
(35%) 



Flash 



(14%) 



Other 



(79%) 



53 
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In the two-year college libraries/learning resource centers the Library 
Journal is more widely available; among academic library personnel, American 
Libraries (a publication of ALA) is more often received. 

Access to information is important; more important is the reported use 
of that information by the potential consumer population. Table 21 indicates 
in parentheses below each information source the proportion of respondents 
actually using that source for CLE information. This index of utilization 
makes clear that direct, personal contact is more effective than most 
periodicals. 

It is possible that access and use vary by personnel group. Figures 
6-10 show the proportions of librarians (i.e. professional staff, whether 
their title is librarian or something else) and support staff who reported 
access to each source. In all cases except access to supervisors in special 

• Figure 6. 

Access tx> Information about Continuing Library 
Education, Public Libraries 

Source of Info . Percentage of Library Personnel Rap orting Access 

LIBRARIAHS (63^) 



American Libraries 


44% 1 


Plaish 


56% 


Library Journal 


59% 


Tarheel Libraries 


! 


Direct Hail 
Emp lo ye r/Supe rvi sor s 
Friends/Co-worlcers 
Other 


54% 1 


66-% 


40% 1 


1 



SUPPORT STAFF (60) 



American Libraries 






Flash 


— ^ 1 

35t 1 




Library Journal 


iii \ , 




Tarheel Libraries 


33% .1 


Direct Mail 
Employer/Supervisors 
Pri ends/Co-*© rkers 
Other 


^^ % 


65% 






6% 



j 60 
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Pigur* 7. 



Accttss tx> Infoxmation About Oontinuing X*ibr«ry 
Education* Public School Libraries 

\ 

Sourc« of Info . P«rc«ntAq« of Libtary Personnal Reporting Acc««« 

LISRARIAHS (63S) 



Anwrlcan Libraries 



Library Journal 
Tarheal Librarlaa 


38% 


1 

42% 


Dlract Mail ^ 
Qiployar/S uparvi ao r a 

Fr 1 enda/Co-«D rkar a 
Othar 


125 \ ^ 


. . 84% 


53% 1 


19% 1 



SUPPORT STAPP (SS) 
Aaerlcan Librarlaa | 



Flash t 
Library Journal 
Tarhaal Libraries 
Direct Hail 
Eaployar/Suparvisors 
Fr i anda/Co ->wo rker a 
Othar 



15% 



39% 



73% 



41% 



Figure 8. 

Access to Infornation about Continuing Library 
Education* Two-Year College Libraries 

Source of Info . ^ Psrcantaqe of Library Personnel Reporting Access 
LIBRARIANS (35) 



Aaerlcan Librarlaa 

Flaah 
Library Journal 
Tarheel Libraries 
Direct Hail 
^ployar/Suparviaors 

Friends/Co-workers 
Othar 



i ■ 






6% , 






57% 




40% 1 






69% 1 


66% 1 








20% 1 







SUPPORT STAPP <2S) 



American Libraries 


12% i . 


Flaah 
Library Journal 
Tarheel Libraries 




2fl% 1 


24% 1 


Direct Hail 
En^loyer/Superviaors 
Pri enda/Co-Mnorker s 
Other 


20% 1 


60% 


44% 


121.. ,1 C 1 
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rigur* 9. 

Acc«sa to Inforaation about Gontinulnq Library 
Education* Academic Libraries 

s 

Source of Iitfo. Parcantage of Library Peraonnel Reporting Acceaa 

/ 

LIBIUUIIANS (89) 



AMTican Libraries 


1 


Flash 

Library Journal 
Tarhaal Libraries 


8» 1 


61% 


m \ ■ 


Direct Hail 
Ekployer/Suparvisors 

Friends/Co-rworkars 
Other 


68% 






1 

21% 1 



American Libraries 
Flash 
Library , Journal 
Tarheel Libraries 
Direct Mail 
Enplo yer/ Superv i sor s 
Friends/Co -wrkers 
Other 



SqPPORI STMT (104) 

6J 





21% 


1 

1 




1% 




22% 




14% 





24* , I 

42% 



Fig\ire 10. 



Access to Inforaation about Continuing Library 
Education* Special Libraries 



Source of Info . Percentage of Library Personnel Repdrting Access 

LIBRARIANS (64) 



Anerican Libraries 

If 

Flash 
Library Journal 
Tarheel Libraries 


27% 1 


20% 1 


AW 


66% 1 


Direct Hail 
Employer/Supervi sor s 

Fr i ends/Co* w rkars 
Other 


67% 


. 50% 1 




33% 



SUPPORT STAFF (54) 



American Libraries 
Flash 
Library Journal 
Tarheel Libraries 
Direct Mail 
Employer/Supervisors 
Fr i ends/Co-w r leer s 
Other 



41% 



26% 



65% 



4S% 



62 



48 



Figure 

Us« of Information about Continuing Library Education Opportunities, 
Public Libraries 



Source of Info . Percentage of Library Pysonnel Reporting ^€ 

' LIBRARIANS 



American Librariea 
Flash 
Library Journal 
Tarhael Libraries 
Direct Mail 
Employer/Supervisors 
Friends/Co -workers 
Other 



10% 



43^ 



lO^ I 



251 



SUPPORT STAFF (118) 



American Libraries 






Flash 


15% 




Library Journal 


1 




Tarheel Libraries 


8% ! 




Direct Hail 





Qoployer/Supervisors 


48% ' 1 


Frienda/Co- worker a 




Other 





Figure 12.^ 

Usa of Infonxatlon about Continuing Library Education Opportunities. 
Public School Librauriea 



Source of Info . Percentage of Library Personnel Reporting Oae 

LIBRARIANS (635) 



Amarican Librariea 
Flash 
Library Journal 
Tarheel Libraries 
Direct lUil 
Evployar/Suparviaors 
Priands/Co-workars 
Other 



5: 



2% 
3% 



141- 



l5% 



62% 



SUPPORT STAFF (60) 



Anarican Libraries 
Flash 
Library Journal 
Tarheel Librariea 
Direct Mail 
Empl oy ar /S upo rvi 80 r s 
Friends/Co-workers 
■Other 



2% 
2% 



3% 



50% ■ 



63 



y 
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Figure 

use of Information about Continuing Library Education Opportunities, 
Two-Year College Libraries 



Source of Info , Perceiitage of Library Personnel R eporting Use 

LIDRMUANS (35) 



American Libraries 
Flash 

Library Journal 
Tarheel Libraries 
Direct Mail 
Qaployer/Supervisors 
Friends/Co -workers 
Other 



I 3% 



17% 



54\ 




40% 




14% 





SUPPORT STAFF (25) 



Aaarican Libraries 
Flash 
Library Journal 
Tarheel Libraries 
Direct Mail 
Dnployer/Supervisors 
Fri«nds/Co-workers 
Other 



4^1 



Figure 14 . 

Use of Information about Continuing Library Education opportunities. 
Academic Libraries 



Source of Info > Percentage of Library Personnel Reporting Use 

LIBRARIANS (89) 



American Libraries 
Flash 

Library Journal 
^ ¥krheel Libraries 
Direct tiail 
Employer/Supervisors 
Friends/Co-workers 
Other 



25^ 



19% L 



42% 



_&Ti_ 



SUPPORT STAFF viC4' 



American Libraries 

*. 

Flash 
Library Journal 
Tarheel Libraries 
Direct Mail 
Employer/Supervisors 
Friends/Co-workers 
Other 



61 



44% I 
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50 



Figur* IS 

Ua« ot Infonyitlon ed»ut OontJLnuing Library Education Opportunities, 
special Libraries 



Source of info. 



Aaerican Libraries 
Flash 
Library Journal 
Tarhaai Librariea 
Direct Mail 
Employer/Supervisors 
Priende/Coirorkers 
Other 



Percentagf of Library Personnel Reporting ase 
LIBRARIANS (64) 



3- 



31 



5t 



19* 



52% 



47% 



52% 



SUPPORT STAFF (54) 



Atarican Libraries 
Flash 

Library Journal 
Tarheel Libraries 
Direct Mail 
Employer/Supervisors 
Friands/Co'-iriorkers 
Other 



librari'As/ the professional staff have somewhat greater access to CLE infor^ 
mation sources than do suppcjrt staff. When it comes to use of CLE information, 
however, the pattern (if not the magnitu(ie) of reported use is very similar 
(Figures 11 - 15) . One difference can be noted in the two-year college libraries 
where virtually no support staff use periodicals for CLE information. 

Recent Significant CLE Activities 

In order to gain some understanding of the CLE activities which the ^ 

<r ... 
consxamer population found significant for their continued learning, respondents 

were asked to describe up to three experiences in the last two years which 

had beefn important in their own job-related development. The niomber reported 

varied across libiPary types, with public school library personnel averaging 

1.85 significant experiences, academic library personnel reporting an average 

of 1.66, tv/o-year college cind special library personnel reporting 1.5'6 and 



65 



0 



•51 



1.55 respectively,- and public library personnel reporting only 1.25 
significant CLE experiences. The high and low figures may be at least in 
part attributable to the smaller and larger proportions of support staff 
in the public school and public library respondents, respectively. 

In order to examine the relationship between personnel status and 
number .of significant CLE activities reported. Figures 16 - 20 were 
constructed. It is clear that professional staff in all library types 
reported the maximum- of three CLE activities much more often than support 
or unspecified -personnel. Also apparent is the greater frequency of no 
significant CLE activities reported by the suppor.t staff. 



rigun 16. 

timt:mnt Significant CLE Activities, Public Librfri.3 



Haportad PTcentage of Regpondenta ^ 

LIBRARIANS (68) 
Average Miaitoer of Significant CLE Activitia 



1 .B 



n« 


13% 






1 


32% 




2 


16% 


1 




3 


3B% ! 



Pigure 17. 



Iteqent Significant CLE Activities. "Public School 
Libraries 

NiMber 

Repor ted Percentage of Reepondenta 

LIBRARIANS (329) 
Average MuMber of Significant CLE Activities ■ 1.9 



•lone 


« 1 




1 


25% 




2 


30%. 1 


3 


36% 



None 

1 
2 
3 



SUPPORT STAFF (118) 
Average NiMbar of Significant CLE Activitie 



SUPPORT STAFF (SB) 
Average Number of Significant CLE Activities 1.0 





None 


38% 


31% 




1 


_ m_ 1 




19% 






2 


1 ' 




9% 








3 


12» 1 





None 

1 
2 
3 



UIISPECIFXEO PBRSOtmEL (46) 
Average Niwber of Significant CLE Activitie 



- K3 



3J% 


30% 




20% 






17% 









Hone 

1 
2 
3 



UHSPBCIPIEO PBRSOtmEL (18) 
Average NiMber of Significant CLE Activitiee - 1.6 



17* 




1 


28% 




22% 







66 



52 



Pigura 18. 



% RaCttnt Significant CLE ActivltiM, Twa-Year Col lags 
Itlbrariaa 



^•ported Parcantaqa of Raapondanta 

LIBRARIANS (35) 
Avaraga ttiafaar of Significant CLE Activitiaa « 1.8 



:iona 

1 
2 
3 



14% 



m_ 

14% I 



□ 



40% 



Pi^ura 1<). 

Raqant Significant CLE Activitiaa, Acadanic Librariaa 



NiMbar 

Hapertad Parcantaqa of Raapoiklanta 

LIBRARIANS (89) 
Avaraga llbubar of Significant CLE Activitiaa "2.2 



5% 



22% 



49% 



SUPPORT STAFF (25) 
Avaraga Hmbmz of Significant CLE Activitiaa - 1.4 



SUPPORT SIAFF (104) 
Avarags Nunbar of Significant CLE Activitiaa - 1.3 



Hon* • 


24% 


Nona 


28% 1 




24% 


1 


1 


2 




40% 


1 . 


15% 






3 


12% 


3 


22% 





WfSPEC^FlEO PERSOIINEL (3) ' 
Avaraga HiMtaar df Significant CLE Activltias - 0 



Nona 

1 
2 
3 



Nona 

1 
2 
3 



UNSPECIFIED PERSOIINEL (12) 
Avaraga NuHdMr of Significant CLE Activitiaa - .75 



58% 



17% 



8% 



Figura 20. 

Racant Significant CLE Activitiaa, Special Librariaa 



MiMitoar 

Raported Parcantaqa of Raapondanta ^ 

LIBRARIANS (64) 
Avaraga lliwbar of Significant CLE Activitiaa - 2.I 







!lona 


13% 


1 










1 


9% 












2 


30% 








3 


48% • 



SUPPORT STAFF (54) 
Avaraga Nuaber of Significant CLE Activitiaa m .9 



Nona 


52% 


1 


17% 




2 


1B% 1 


3 


13% 





WfSPECIFIEO PERSOtlNEL (9) 
Avaraga NiMbar of Significant CLE Activitiaa - 1.1 



Nona 

1 
2 
3 



33% 



22% 
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Types of CLE : Table 22 shows the distribution of recent significant CLE 
activities by type of activity for each library^ type. Workshops were most 
frequ^^nt for . personnel in all five library types, followed by ccjfaferences 
for public library personnel and college (both two-year and four-year) 
library staff. Among the special library staff, conferences were almost as ■ 
J.ikely to be significant CLE activities as short courses. In the public , 
school sampl^ college courses (perhaps to fulfill certification requireme?;its) 
were more frequent than conferences. Short courses (excej^t for special 
library staff), and self-directed^earning pro jects- were infrequently among 
the types of recent significant CLE activities. I\^ctures were not significant 
events for public, public school, and two-year college library staff, 
although they enjoyed more popularity among academic and special library 



le 22. Types of Ifecent Significant CLE Activities, by Library Type 

Percentage of Reported Activities 



CLE Type 




Library Type 






Public 


School 


T^WD-Year 


Academic 


Special 


Workshop ^ ' 60% 


59% 




34% 


52% 


Conference 15 
L€icture 6 


11 
3 


\n \ 


22 
13 


14 ' 
9 


College. Course 7 


16 , 




^0 • 


5 


Short Course 3 


4 


■V 


4 


15 


SelfTStudy 4 

\ ^ 
gther ^> i ^ 


3 
4 


5 
9 

« 


5 
11 


'4 
. 3 


Mo. of SignificinV'^K^^^^ 
CLE Activitiei'^'^&gr^ 


^ 723 


* 98. 


340 


197 , 


Average number of \ 
' -Significant CLE 

Activities 1.25 


1,85 


• 

1.56 


1.66 


.1 


No. of Respondents 232 


405 


63 


205 


127 


No. of Rest>ondents 











Reporting No 
Significant CLE 
Activities 



75 (32%) 56 (14%) 



16^(25%) 



43 (21%) . 40 (31%) 
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riqurm 2t. 

Typ«a of Itecant Significant Cl£ Acfclvitlaa, Public Mbr«rl«« 



CIJ5 1YP* PTC«nta q« of CLE ActlvUAya ItoporUd 



LIUUmiAKS 
lluMlMr of Acfclvltlaa •* 133 



I Workshop 
Oonfaranca 
Locfcura 
Qotl«q« OourM 
ihorfc OouTM 
fialf fifcudy 
Othmw 



1 




32% 


1 




7% 








7% 








1 









Mbrkalup 
Conf«ranca 
L«cfcura 
GoUaqa OoarM 
Short .,OourM 
Salf StaOf 
Othmt 



SUPPORT BThrr (118) 
NunOMr of AckivitlM - 114 



5% 



9% 



] ' 



65% 



erJc 



rigura 33. 



Type* of JIacent Significant CUE Activitia^, Public School 
Librarlaa 



CLE Typa 



Uorkahop 
Oonfaranca 
Lactura 
Col tag* Oouraa 
Short Oouraa 
Salf Study 
Othar 



Parcantaqa of CLB Activitiaa Reported 

LIBPARIANS ( 339) 
HiMbar of Activitiaa - 635 



57% 



3% 



17% 



3% 
3% 



SUPPORT STAFF (58) 
HiMbar of Actlvltlaa - 60 



Hbrkahop 
Cofilaraoca 
Lactura 
Oollaga Oouraa 
Short Oouraa' 
Salt Study 
Othar 



3% 



73% 



60. 



BEST c.rv ;.vr^LJ\3LE 



rlgura 23. * , . 

typ«« of lUcnt Slgnlflc.nt CLl ActlvUlM, T**o-Y««r Oolleq. 



CLE Tvpa ParcantJiqa of CLE Act ivltlaa toported 

LIBRAJIU^IS OS) 
Nioibsr of Actlvltlaa - 63 



Wbrkalnp 
COnfaranca . 
taotura 
Collaga Oouraa 
ihort OourM 
Salf Study 
Ottiar 



43% J- 

29% I 



3% 



SUPTORT STKPr (25) 
HiMbar of Actlvltlaa » 35 



Morkahop 
Confaranca 
Laotura 
lOoll aga Oaur aa 
flwrt Oouraa 
Salf Study 
Othar ' 



20\ 



5 

_21 I 



46* 
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Plgura 24. 

Typaa of Meant Significant CLl Actlvltlaa* Acadeaic Llbrariaa 



CLE TVpa ParcanUqo of CLE Actlv ltlaa Reported 



LIDnAAXANS (09) 
HtM^r of Actlvltlaa - 194 



Uorkahop 
Confaranca 
tactura 
Collaga Oouraa 
Short Couraa 
Salf Study 
Othar 



36% 



_ai. 



32% 



SUPPORT SIAFP ( 104) 
Huwbar of Actlvltlaa - 137 



Uorkahop 
Confaranca 
tactura 
Collaga Couraii 
Short Oouraa 
Salf Study 
Othar 



.31% 



_ai_ 



9% 



15% 



7u 



BEST COPY AVA3LABLE 



56 

I 

riqiir* 2S. 

Typ«« of ltoc«nt Significant CLI ActlyltUa, SpacUl Libraries 



CLE Typa 



Parcantaqa of CLE Actlvltiaa Raportad 

137 



LISlUUIIANa (64) 
NuHbar of Actlvltiaa 



Morkstop 




Cbnfaranca 


_lfll- 


Lactura 




Oollaga Cbursa 




Short Cburaa 


j-iSl 1 


Salf Study 




Othar 


J 2% 



52% 



Hofkahop 
Cbnfarancf 
Lactura 
Cbllaqa Cbursa 
. Short Cburaa 
Salf Study 
Othar 



SUPPOKT SThFT (54) 
Nunbar of AcUvltiaa - 50 


46% 


6% 




12% 




12% 




10% 









personnel. With some exceptions, the mofe involving events (workshops and 
conferences) appeared to be the most frequent' forms of significant CLE in 
the last two years. 

Figures 21 - 25 display the types of recent s^ificant CLE activities 
reported by librarians and support staff. It appears that the types of CLE 
were very similar for both^ personnel groups in all library types, with few 
exceptions. One exception is the greater frequency' of conferences 
reported by professional staff. This probably reflects the fact that 
professionals are much more likely to belong to professional associations, 

♦ 

the major initiator pf conferences for library personnel 

• . / ■ 

Sponsors : An important aspect Qf CLE is who sponsored (provided) it- 
Table 23 arrays in rank or4er of frequency the sponsors of the' recent signifi- 
cant CLE activities reJXDrted by resjpondents from each library type. Among 
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Table J3. Sponsors ot Recent Significant CLE Activities, by Library Type 
(with Percentages of Reported Activities Sponsored by Each) 



Public 



Library Type 



School 



Two-Year 



Academic 



Special 



State Library 
(24%) 



Employer 
(38%) 



In-state Lib. Assoc. 
(29%) 



Employer 
(26%) 



Employer 
s (21%) 



Employer 
(20%) 



State DPI 
(23%) 



PSE Institution 
(21%) 



In-state Lib. Assoc. 
(22%) 



In- state Lib. Assoc.* 
(17%) 



PSE Ii^stitution 
116%) 



PSE Institution 
(21%) 



Employer 
(13%) 



PSE Institution 
(12%) 



Out-state Lib. Assoc. 
(14%) 



In-state Lib. Assoc. 
(14%) 



Tn-state Lib. Assoc. 
: 7%) 



State D.C.C. 
(12%) 



Out-state Lib. Affsoc. 
( 7%) 



PSE Institution 
( 9%) 



Other N.C. Assoc. 
( 3%) 



"elf-Directed 
( 2%) 



Self-Directed 
( 4%) 



Self-Directed 
( 4%) 



Other Non-N.C. Assoc* 
( 8%) 



Out- state Lib. Assoc. 
( 3%) 



Other N.C. Assoc. 
( 1%) 



Other N.C. Assoc. 
( 3%) 



State Library 
( 3%) 



State Library 
( 3%) 



Other Hon-N.C. Assoc. 
( 3%) 



Other Non-N.C. Assoc. 
( 1%) 



Out-state Lib. Assoc. 
( 2%) 



Other Non-N.C. Assoc. 
( 3%) 



Other N.C. Assoc. 
( 2^) 



Self-Directed 
( 2%) 



Out-state Lib. Assoc. 
(.0%) 



Other Non-N.C. Assoc. 
( 2%) 



Other N.C. Assoc. 
(.P%) 



Self -Directed 
(.0%) 



Other 

( 6%) 



Other 

( 3%) 



Other 

(10%) ' 



Other 

(13%) 



Other 

(19%) 



No Info. 



( 8%) 



( 4%) 



( 3%) 



( 9%) 



( 6%) 



No. of 
Significant 
CLE Activi- 

ies 291 



723 



98 



340 



197 
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the top three sponsors across all library types is the employing organiza- 
tion, with percent of CLE activities sponsored ranging from a low of 13% 
for two-year college libraries/learning resource centers to a high of 3&% 
for public: school libraries/media centers. Institutions of post- secondary 
education (PSE) were among the top three CLE sponsors for all types of 
librai^ies except special, where in-state and iut-of-state library-related 
associations more frequently sponsored the recent significant CLE activities 
reported. For two-year college and academic library personnel, in-state 
library-related associations (e.g. NCLA, NCCCLRA) were in the top three- 
sponsor list. It should be noted that for two-yqar college library per- 
sonnel, the staff development office of the North Carolina Department of 
ODmmunity Colleges was regarded as the sponsor of significant dtE nearly 
as often as the local community technical colleges for which the respondent 
worked. The State Department of Public Instruction was a CLE leader for 
the public school library personnel, with nearly two-fifths of the responrlents 

a -- 

in that group citing the August workshops among their significant CLE 
activities. For public libraries, the State Library had sponsored more 
than one-fifth of the significant CLE reported. 

Distance Traveled to CLE : One consideration expected to make a difference 
to participation in -^lE was its accessibility to the consumer. Descriptions 
of recent significant CLE activities included the distance traveled to 
those events. The distribution of events by distance from place of work 
varied considerably by library type (Table 24) . Academic library personnel 
reported the largest proportion (32%) of their significant CLE to be held at 
their workplace. Two-year college (24%) and special (23%) libraries were 
next most likely to report CLE held at the job site. For public library 
staff (5%) and school library personnel (10%) the workplace w^s infrequently 
the location of significant CLE. However, for the public school group, nearly 
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Table 24. Distance Traveled to Recent Significant CLE Activities, by Library Type 



MUes to 



CLE Activity 




Percentages 


of Significant CLE 


Activi ties 






Public 


School 


Two-Year 


Academic 


Special 


At work 


5*. 


10% 


24% 


32% 


23% 


i 10 oLLxes 




28 


4 


11 


22 


11 - 25 miles 


8 


17 


1 


5^ 


9 


26 - 50 miles 


13 


18 


16 


13 
10 


6 


51 - 100 miles 


26 


11 


11 


7 


101 - 200 miles 


11 


5 


16 


3 


6 


201 - 300 miles 


4 


1 


8 


5 


6 


301 - 600 miles 


2 


1 


2 


5 


6 


SOI - 4 , 000 miles 


2 




6 


4 


^ 


>4,000 miles 








1 




Mo. info. 


11% 


9% 


10% 


6% 


12% 


No. of CLE 
Activities 


291 


723 


98 


340 


197 



three-fourths (73%) of recent significant CLE activities were located within 
a 50-mile radius, and half that often within a 10-mile radius, presumably 
within the same school system. Public and two-year college library personnel 
described at least half of their reported CLE activities as being further 
than 50 miles from work, in contrast to personnel in the other three library 
types- Very few significant CLE activities (less than 10%) were reported 
3eyond 300 miles from the job. This may reflect restrictions on out-of-state 
travel imposed by resource limitations. 

Costs of CLE ; The cost to participants of the CLE activities reported as 
significant is indicated on Table 25. For all library types, the most 
frecjuent occurrence was the 'no cost' event, with a range from 34% (two-year 
college) to 54% (public schools) . (While it is refreshing to observe that the 
better things in life may be perceived as free, it should be noted that there 
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were costs involved, probably borne, for example, by the State Department of 
Piiblic Instruction in the case of th^ piiblic schools, and by employers in other 
library types.) In general, those CLE activities which cost more than $100 
were college courses and conferences. Workshops, self-directed study, 
and employer-sponsored short courses were likely to involve little if any 
costs to the participant. 



Table 25. Cost 
Cost Range 


of Recent 


Significant 
Percentage 


CLE Activities, by Library Type 
of Significant CLE Activities 






Public 


School 


Two-Year 


Academic 


Special 


Ho Cost 


35% 


54% 


34% 


36% 


41% 


Less than $25 


26 


21 


16 


26 


12 


$25 - $100 


18 


14 


22 


15 


26 


More than $100 


13 ^ 


9 


23 


18 


19 ^ 


No info . 


( B\} 


( 3%) 


( 4%) 


( 5%) 


( 2%) 



Who Paid CLE Co^ts : Respondents were asked who paid the costs, if any, of - 
their rece'nt significant CLE activities. For all library types except the 
public schools, the employer most often picked up the tab (Table 26) , 
occasionally with cost-sharing by the respondent and the employer. In the 
case of the public school library personnel, costs, in the relatively few 
cases where they were involved, were most 'often paid by the library staff 
member involved. This was the case where the employee took a library-related 
college course. It was also likely when nearby CLE events required jio 
registration fees, but some travel expenses were involved. Examples of 
"other** support sources included awards of LSC?^ funds administered through 
the State Library, and industry-sponsored grants-in-aid to personnel in 



special libraries. 
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Table 26. Who Paid for Recent Significant CLE Activities, by Library Type 



Source 




Percentage of Significant 


CLE Activities 






Public 


School 


Two-Yecu: 


Academic 


Special 


No Cost 


' 35% 


54% 


34% 


36% 


41% 


Self 


17 


30 


11 


21 


18 


Employer 


34 


8 


42 


33 


32 


Self & Employer 


2 


4 


7 


5 


7 


Other 


9 


2 


2 


2 


1 


No info- 


( 3%) 


( 3%) 


( 4%) 


( 3%) 


( 1%) 



Displeasing Aspects of Past CL E Experiences 

In order to probe into the negatively significant aspects of previous 
d.E experiences, xespondents were asked what, if anything, they had found 
displeasing. Because a large proportion of the respondents had not par- , . 
ticipated in continuing library education previously, the size of the "none" 
response (Table 27) may be misleading. Obviously it is difficult to cite 
the "bads" in non-existent experiences . The most frequent category of ■ < 
complaint extracted from the responses from all library types was the 
inappropriateness Sr irrelevance of continuing education for the particular 
tasks or settings of the learners. For example, in public libraries the 
branch librarians pointed out that their responsibilities were different 
from staff in the main library. Media specialists in public schools found 
much traditional library education irrelevant to their focus; similarly, 
learning resource center personnel did not feel library-oriented educational 
experiences were directed to them. Generic CI^ often did not address the 
greater specialization of library staff in academic and special libraries. 

cost was by no means the most displeasing aspect of CLE among staff in 
any library type, nor was distance or time. This suggests that these might 
be barriers to participation, but, once ove-ycome, were not a frequent source 
of irritation. 
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The main themes that emerged in the "bads" of previous CLE are 
•listed in Table 27. The "other"* category contains items mentioned only once 
or twice. For example, one person commented on the quality of the food, 
another mentioned poor visuals. Various aspects of the conduct or planning 
of CLE events were found displeasing, but not by more than 'a handful of 
respondents. L 

Table 21. Displeasing Aspects of CLE Reported by Respondents, by Library Type 



Displeasing 
Aspec t 




Percentage 


of Respondents 


Report^g 






Public 


School 


TwD-Year 


Academic 


Special 


Cost 


3% 


4% 


8% 


8% 


6% 


Time held, time required 


3 


10 


5 


8 


7 


Distance from vrorkplace 


6 


9 


5 ' 


7 


7 


IXo CLE opportunities 
available, or no CLE 
information available 


5 


9 


6 


13 


7 


Not appropriate/ 
relevant to job 


16 


18 


24 


19 


23 


Repetitious, "same old 
stuff" 


4 


5 


3 


7 


? 


Other 


8 


16 


14 


12 


23 


None 


66 


51 


^9 


54 


58 




N=232 


H=405 


N=63 


N=205 


N=127 



Since the nature and frequency of displeasing aspects may have^ differed 
by personnel type, Figured 26 - 30 compare the frequencies of responses 
from librarians and support staff for each library type. A ^greater pro- 
portion of su£)port staff thari professionals reported no displeasing aspects 
in all libraries^ probably because of their relative lack of ^ participation. 
Otherwise # the pattern of responses was similar between the twq groups. 
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rigura 26. 



Diapla«*in9 A*P«cta of CLE Rapovted by Public Libraries 

A«f ct Imported ParcanW ot Pcraonnel 

LXlRAltXAliS (68) 
Avsraga nxmbmr of 'b«d«' rsported - .9 



Hon* 
Coat 
TlM, TiMing 
Diatanca 
Lapk of opportunity 
Irralavant 
*8aM old atuff* 
Othar 



: 1 




3% 






/ 




m 1 










20% 1 










12% 1 





/ 



SUPPORT STAPP (118) 
Avaraga nua^r of *bada* reported - .4 



Nona 




72% 




Coat 








TiMp TiMing 




/ 




Dietanc^ 






k of opportunity 


-r 






Irrelevant 








**SaMe old atuff" 








Other 


— 1 

17% 1 
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Diaplaaaing Aapacta of CLB Reported by Public School Librariea 



Aapact Beported ^-^ Percentay of Peraonnel 

LIRRARXIUIS (329) 
Average nunber of *bade* reported - .8 



None 




45% 


Ooet 






\ TiiM, TiJRing 
V Dietance 




9% 




Ladk of opportunity 
Irrelevant 


10% 1 


20% 1 


"SaMa old etuff* 




Other 


20% 1 



SUPPORT 8TAPP (SB) 
Average nui^r of 'bade* reported 



Hone 






Ooet 


h» 


TiM, Tiaing 


7% 


Dietance 






Lack of opportunity 
Irrelevant 


5% 




n 


"SaM old etuff** 






Othec 





rigura 29. 

Displaasing Aspacta of CLI Rapottad by 'niD-YaaV CoUoga*Librariaa 

l^apact Baportad. Parcanf y of Paraonnol 

LIIRARIAIIS (35) 
Avaraga nunlMr of *bada* raportad 



Nona 
Coat 

Tlmo, Tiaing 
Diatanca 
Lack of ogiportunity 
Irralavant 
"Sam old atuff* 
OtKor 



rigura *29. 



Diaplaaaing Aapocta of OX Raported by Acado«ic Llbrarlea 

l^apact Roportgd Parcanta<^a ofPereonnal 

UDRABIAIIS (69) 
Avaraga nunbar of •bade* raportad -1.2 



Nona 
Coat 
TiM, Tilling 
Oitttanca 
Lack of opportunity < 
Irr«llavant 
"SaiM old atuff* 
Othqr 



16%' 


















1 




21% 1 




SUProRT STAFF (25) 
Avaraga nuaiber of 'bada* raportad - .3 



4*. 



Diatanca 

Lack of opportunity 
Irralavant 
**SaiM old atuff" 

Otber 



00%-. 



3%^ 



12% 



Nona 
Coat 
TiMa« Tiaing 
Dtatanca 

Lack of opportunity 
Irrelevant 
"Sana old atuff** 

Othor 



8UPP0AT STAFF (104) 
Avaraga nuaibar of *bada* reportad 
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rigur* 30. 

DlaplMSlng Aspects of CU lUporeed by Special Libraries 

Atpect Kaporfd Percentage of Peraonnel 

LXB^IAIIS (64) 
'* Average nuaiber of *bads* repprted - 1.0 



None 
Cost 

Tlae, Tlalnr 
Distance 



-21- 



-21- 



Lack of opportunity 








Irrelevant 






"SaM old stuff* 








Other 


33% 



SUPfmtT STAPP (54) 
Average nuaber of 'beds' reported ■ ,5 



None 
cost 
Tine, Tlaing 
Distance 
Lack of opportunity 
Irrelevant 
"Sana old stuff" 
Other 



4% 



J 



13% 



Planning for Future CLE 



Expected Differe nces in CLE Participation 

with increasing costs and decreasing funds for most human services, it 
was anticipated that library personnel might expect a difference -in the . 
extent of their continuing education participation in the next year or two. 
TO check the^ossibility of change from past participatioh, respondents were 
asked whether they expepted differences and to explain their answer. The 
results are shown in Table 28. More than half of the respondents in each 
library type expect no differences in future CLE participation. Approximately 
one-third of the respondents do expect cliange; the direction of that change 
was about half less and half more. The greatest single explanation for 
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... * 
less pcirticipation was, as expected, a reductiaA in resources to support 

CLE participation, bther reasons were "about to retire," "change in 

family responsibility," "new job assignment," "just finished degree," and 

"changes in personal expenses." The effects of these reasons for differing 

participation 'wqre not all self-evident. In any case, it does not appeeir 

that there will be major changes in consumer expectations for CLE partici- 

pation m the near future. 

Table 28. Respondents* Expectations of CLE Participation Differing from the Past, 
^'^^ by Library Type 

Expectation Percentage of Respondents ^ 

Public School ' TwD-Year Academic Special 

Mo difference 63% 62% 56% 60% 57% 

Less due to 

Resource limitations 10 "^^^^^^^^^^^ 13 12 9 

Different for other ^ 

reasons ,20 24 24 . 22 ' 24 

No info . 7% 9% " 8% 6% 10% 



Design Elements 

' * ® 

Respondents were given two opportunities to indicate their preferences 

concerning the design of continuing education opportunities. One open-ended 

question asked what kinds of information they needed to know when deciding 

to participate in a CLE experience.^ The other asked which of a list of 

design elements were . important to them as learners. No answers were given 

to the first question that were not reflected in the responses to the liste^ 

design elements. The, proportions of respondents in each type of libra^^s^who^ 

said these elements • influenced their decision to parjiicipate are shown in 

Table 29. (Respondents were also asked to describe their preferences for 

those considered important; among ^ the few who wrote- in preferences there was 

wide variation, so no attempt has been made to summarize them.) 
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Table 29. CLE Deflign Elements Important to Respondents, by Librajr/ Types 
(with Percentages of Respondents Citing Each) 

Library Type 



Public 

Distance 
(51%) 

Tost to You 
^50%) 

Topic 
(46%) 

Length of Event 
(38%) 

Time of Day 
. (33%).! 

format 
(30%) 

Resource Persons 
(27%) 

-&> ^ • 
Time" of Year 
(25%) 

Recognition 
( 7^) 

Otfher 
( 5%) 



School • 

Distance 
(57%) 

Topic 
(55%) 

Cost to You 
(55%) 

Time of Day 
(55%) 

TiitiQ of Year 
(48%) 

Resource Persons 
(44%) — ' 

/ 

Format 
(43%) 

Length of Event 
(39%) _ 

Recognition 
(27%-) 

Other 
( 4%) 



Two-Year 

Cost to You 
(70%) 

Topic 
(62%) 

Distance 
(52%) 

Resource Persons 
(48%) 

Format 
(48%) 

Length of Event 
(46%) 

Time of Year. 
(29%) 

Time of Day 
(27%) 

i^ecognition 
( 6%) 

Other , 
( 3%) 



Academic 

Topic 
(63%) 

Cost to You 
;56%) 

Distance 
(52%) 

Length of Event 
(45%) 

Time of Day 
(38%) 

Resource Persons 
(34%) 

Format 
(31%) 

Time of Year 
(28%) 

Recognition 
(^%) 

Other 
( 8%) 



Special 

Topic 
(62%) 

Cost to You 
(61%) 

Distance 
(58%) 

Length of Event 
(50%) 

Time of Day 
^^2%) 

Resource Persons 

Format 
(35%) 

Time of Year 
(27%) 

Recognition 
(12%) 

Other 
(10%) 



For all types of libraries the three most frequently designated design 
.considerations f or CI^ were "distatnce to the event, " "cost to you/V and / 
"tdpic/' although not necessarily in that order. Least frequently, regarded- 
as iinportant vas "recognition" (e.g. CEUs) , although among p^Dlic school 
library personnel this was jmore important, presumably due to its relation- 
' ship to certification requirements. • , 

Differences ameng the llibr^y types include the .greater frequency of ^ 
importance of time factors for piiblic school library staff / and the . ^ 
.greater importance to two-year college Library/learning • resource personnel 
of "resource persons" and "format" (e.g. workshop),- 

-The only design element that was not cqnsidered important by at least 
25% of the ^respondents in eacfl -library, type was recognition,' with the' excep- 
Uon, as mentioned above-, that. this was Checked by more than a fourth of the' 
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CLE Interest in Selected Library Functions 

While it seemed desirable to ascertaici the.' interests of respondents 
as a basis for planning future CLE, it was recognized that there could be 
as many intere3ts as th^e were respondents. Therefore -a list of potential 
interests, rather than an openrended question, was used as the stimulus for 
library staff members' responses. The list v was adapted from Ricking and 
Booth' is* classification of seven^ library functions, with the addition of 
'^information production." Under each main library function were listed 
M to 19. specific aspects,, and an "other" category. The distribution of 
responses from each library type are described below. 



Table 30. Proportions of Respondents Indicating CLE Interest in 

Specific Aspects of DEVELOPMENT Function, by Library Type 



CLE Interest 




Percentages of Respondents 






0 


Public 


School 


TwD-Year 


Academic 


Special 




General DEVELOPf^ENT 
Fxinction 




65% 


54% c> 


55% 


51% . 




4 Analyzing User Needs 
' for Materials 


32% 


33% 


25% 


32% 


32% 




Cooperative Collection 
Develoj^ment 


. - 8 


13 


15 


18 


13 




Generating Orders 


3 


6* 


4 


9 


6 




Identifying Sources 


13 


14 


20 


17 


13 




Selection 


23 


29 


17 ' 


17 


18 




V7i thdrawing 


16 


20 


9 


0 






Gifts and Exchanges 


^6 


5 


11 - 


11 


10 




Keeping Materials 
Purchase Accounts 

Serials Control 


6 

\ 

4 


11 
5 


10 
15 


8 

15 . 


10 
10 




Other 


1 

y 


. 2 • 


5 


2 


5 


f 


*Io Interest Mentioned 


47% 




, 46% 


45% 


49% 
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f ■ *Ricking, Myrl, and Robert E. -Booth, PERSOITNEL UTILIZATION- IN LIBRARIES: A 
SYSTEM APPROACH.. Chicago: American Library Association, 1974. 
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Development of Collection : At least half of the respondents in each type 
of library identified one or more aspects of development as areas of work 
in which* they wanted more -training (Table 30) . The most frequently selected 
specific aspect of development was "analyzing user needs. for materials," 
with -"identifying sources" and "selection" also popular. Some differences 
among library types can be observed, consistent wijji the nature of the 
library. For example, "serials control" i^ more important in the two-year 
college and academic ^^than other libraries. 

Organization of Collection ; Table 31 shows that less than half of the 
'respondents in any library type indicated interest in CLE about the 
organization function. For those who were interested, "filing systems" ' ' 
was among the most frequently ^selected specific aspect. There was 
considerable variation across library types, with no aspect gaining the 
interest of even 25% of the resppndents. 



Table 31 . Proportions of Respondents Indicating CLE Interest in 

Specific^Aspects of ORGANIZATION Function, by Library Type 



CLE Interest 




Percentage 


s of Respondents 






Pyblic 


School 


Two-Year 


Academic 


Specia:^ 


General ORGANIZATION 
Function 


33% 


36% 


48% 


41% 


47% 


Development of the 

Classification System 


10% 


5% 


13% 


9% 


13% 


Cooperative Cataloging 


10 


9 


16 


15 


17 


Classification 

Adapting Centralized ■ 
Cataloging to Local 
Specifications 


13 

10 


9 

16 


22 
3 


13 
13 


15 

4 

9 


Filing Systems 


17 


13 


21 


17 


. 20 


Indexing ' 


12 


6 » 


8 


13 


17 


other \ 




2 


3 


4 ' 


3 


No Interest Mentioned 


67% ' 


64% 


52% 


59% 


53% 
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Preparation ahd Maintenance of Collection : The preparation function also 
received relatively low expression <^ CLE interest from all types of 
' libraries (Table 32 ) . Different libraries placed different emphasis on 
the need for training in spebific aspects,' ranging from 8 - 22% of the 
respondents in any library type. 

■ • . y^-i'T^^^'''"'^^ --'^ ■■ .V;.. •. ■ 

Table 32. Proportion^ of Respondents Indicating CLE Interest in Specific 
Assets of PREPARATION Function, by Library Type 

CLE Interest Percentages of Respondents ^ 

Public School Two-Year Academic Special 



General PREPARATION 



Function 

f 


31% 


41% 


35% 


36% 


39% 


Processing % 


12% 


12% 


19% 


13% 


12% 


Binding 


9 


18 


13 


10 


8 


Preservation 


12 


14 


13 


22 


22 


Microfilming 


12 


14 


16 


13 


14 
• 


Other 




2 




1 


5 


Mo- Interest Mentioned 




59% 


65% 


64% " 


61% 



storage and Retriev^ of Collection ; Frequency of expressed interest in 
the storage function ranged from a high of 50% of the respondents from 
public school libraries to a low of 38% in the two-year college library 
(Table 33) . Little CLE interest was expressed in such basic aspects of 
storage as "shelving," "moving collecti9ns, " "signage ," .and "filing" in any 
library type. Occasional high spots may be observed, though, such as the 
30% of public school library personnel who were interested in "related 
library equipment—AV, shelves, files, etc." 
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Table 33. Proportions of Respondents Indicating CLE Interest in Specific 
Aspects of STORAGE Function, by Library Type 

CLE Interest Percentages of Respondents 





Public 


School 


Two -Year ^' 


Academic 


Special 


General STORAGE ^ 
Function 


40% 


50% 


38% 


42% 


46% 


Shelving 


L2% 


'6% 


6% 


11% 


1X% 


Inventory . 


13 


21 


19 


13 


14 


Moving Collections 


5 


5 


6 


9 


10 


Searching for 
lost Items 


13 


13 


18 * 


18 


15 


Filing 


11 


6 


5 


iQ 


13 


Signage 


6 


2 


6 


7 


e 
3 


Relate'd Library 
Equipment — 
AV, Shelves, 
Files, etc. 


10 


30 6 


14 


14 


16 


Archives 


11 


3 


6 


12 


13 


Other 


1 


1 


2 


2 


5 


No Interest Mentioned 


60% 


50% 


62% 


58% 


54% 


0 

^^^^^^^ 




> 









Table 34 . Proportions of Respondents Indicating CLE Interest in Specific 
Aspects of CIRCULATION Functitin, by Library Type ^ 

CLE Interest Percentages of Respondents 

Public School TwD-Yerar Academic Special 

General CIRCULATION 

Function 43% 35% 43% 35% 39% 

Circulation Systems 22% 22% 33% 15% 23% 

Interlibrary Loan 16 ' 10 16 18 24 

Reserves 16 5 10 - 11 10 

Registration 10 1 5 ' 4 6 

User 'Complaints ^19 ^ 13 19 14- 

Other 2^ 4 3 2 2 



No Interest Mentioned 57% 65% .57% * 65% 61% 
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Circulation: Some aspects of circulation were identified fairly often in 
some library types (e.g. "user complaints" in public and academic libraries, 
"interlibrary loan" in special libraries, "circulation systems" in public 
school, tvroT-year college, and special libraries). In general, however. 
Table. 34 reveals relatively low CLE interest in the circulation function of 
libraries. ^ ^ 

Interpretation and Use of Collection ; ^.At least 60% of the respondents in 
each type of library indicated interest in more training, in one or more 
aspects of the interpretation function (Table 35) . Among the more frequently 
Sited specific aspects for all libraries was "reference." Interest express^ 
in other aspects varied from one library type to another. For example, highs 
for public school library personnel were "library instruction," "instruction 
in AV use," "exhibits and disj^lays." Among the staff of two-year college 

Table 35. Proportions of Respondents Indicating CLE Interest in Specific 
Aspects of INTERPRETATION Function, by Library Type 

o 

CLE Interest » Percentages of Respondents ^ 

Public School* TMD-Year Academic Special 

General INTERPRETATION 



Function 


67% 


79% 


62% 


60% 


66% 


Library Instruction 


11% 


42% 


19% 


25% 


13% 


Reference 


35 


23 


25 


26 


28 


Reader Guidance 


22 


26 


1-7 


17 


13 


Instruction iVi AV i'se 


13 


34 


17 


15 


14 


Programming ^ 


25 


i .' 


8 


11 


10 


Exhibits and Displays 


25 


29 


17' 


11 


17 


Faculty Liaison 


' 6 


2 a 


25 


20 \ ' 


7 


Information and Referral 


20 


4 


16 




21 


Service to Special Groups 


19 


14 ' 


8 


9 


16 


Database Searching 


10 


in 


21 


31 


46 


Storytelimc 


27 


29 


3 


3 


2 


Other 

'i^ ^ 


1 




2 Ci' 


1 ' 


4 


► Interest Mentioned 


32% 


21^ 


88 


40% 


34% 
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libraries "faculty liaison" was among th^ most frequent^ mentioned specifics, 
Academic library staff expressed mo3;e interest in "database 'searching" and ^ 
"library. instruction," for special library personnel "database searching" 
was the top interest. 



Management: This function was also of interest to a majority of the rfspon- ^ 
dents in all library types. Table 36 reveals that within the general function 

Table 36. Proportions of Respondents Indicating CLE Interest in Specific 
Aspects of MANAGEMENT Function, by Library Type 

> . f . ■ • 

CLE Interest Percentages of Respondents 

~" Public Scliool ;rwo-Year Academe Special 

General MANAGEMENT 

Function 57% 67% 60% 57% 64% 



Library Policies 



19% 25% 32% 23%, 24% 



Planning 20 



16 21 30 21 



Librar? Statistics 
and Measures 


17 ^ 
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16 


19 


24 


Governance 


• G 


2^ 


5 


10 
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Personnel 


22 


7 . 


18 


21 


-23 


Systems Analysis . 


8 
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II 


14 


20 


Data Processing 


R 


11 


13 


17 


28 


Budgeting ^ . 


16 


14 


16 


14 


21 


Finance 
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10 


12 


1? 


Public Relations 


27 


20 
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. 22 ' 


19 


21 


Buildings 
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10 


' ' 9 
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Contracting 


3 - 
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Supervision 


19 
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18 


25 


21 
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12 
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20 


16 


Volunteers 
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23 
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18 


16 
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la 


19 


17 


23 


Censorship 


19 


28 
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10 
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Other 
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there are no- clear patterns of interest across all libraries. Public library 
staff seem most interested in "public relations" and "personnel/' while 

public school library personnel more often express interest in "censorship" 

f 

and "library policies," High interests for respondents from two-year colleges 
were "library policies," "public relations," and "plaxming." •'^Supervision" 
and "library policies" were most often indicated by academic library personnel 
Special library staff most often expressed interest in "data processing," 
"library policies," and "library statistics and measures," Only "contracting, 
"building," and "governance" were not mentioned by more than 10% of the 
respondents from at least one library type. 

Information Production : CLE regarding this function was of interest to 
more than half of the respondents from public school and two-year college^ 
libraries, probably reflecting their media and learning resource orientation. 
Table 37 indicates that among respondents in other librdi-y types there 
is much less interest, although at least 10% of all respondent groups 
identified "micros for users" as being a topic for more training. "AV 
production" was most frequently mentioned by the library personnel from 
public schools and tvro-year colleges, 

^ ^able 37. Proportions of Respondents Indicating CLE Interest in Specific 
Aspects of -INFORMATION PRODUCTION Function, by Library Type 

CLE Interest Percen-tages of Respondents 

Public School Two-Year Academic Special 

General INFORMATION ^ *^ 



PRODUCTION Function 


19% 


58% 


' 52% 


26% 


"39% 


Cable 


5% 


13% 


21% 


' 8% 


•6 


AV Production- 


8 


41 


35 


11 


17 


Audio tapes 


6 


15 


11 


8 
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10 


13 


. f> 
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Micro? for Users 


10 
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16 
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Specificity of CLE Interests . • 

One question of concern to planners is -whether a-'^ew libtary. staff 
members have a broad range of CLE interests or wheth^JT many persons ^a^^ 
just a few specific areas in which they would like tor^ training. Table 38A 
shows 'the proportions of res'pondents in each library type who expressed 
CLE interest in no library functions, 1 - 2 functions, 3 - 4 functions, 
and 5 or more. More than. half of the respondent^ in every library type 
«ould like more training in thfee or more different library functions, with 
a range from 79% of the public school library personnel to' 61% of the staff 
from two-year college 'libraries and learning resource centners. No more 
than 12% of the respondents from any. library type expressed no interest 
in learning more about any library ' function. . 

Table 38A The NiJinber of Library Functions '^in Which - CLE 
'interest Was Expressed, by. Library Type 



Functions 




Percenlfages of Respondents 






Public 


School 


Two-Year 


Academic 


' Special 


None 


12% 


7% 


12% 


12% 


7% 


' 1 - 2 ■ 


' 27 


14. 


:\ 27 


. 26 


24 


3-4 


^ ' 27 • 


30 , 




25. 


28 


5 or more 


" "34 v.. 


4^ 


"./^ 44 


37 


41 0 



A 



specificity of interest could be raised. Tab-1^ 38B reveals that, with . 
the exception of the interpretation and management functions, it is rare for 
'more than 20% of the respondents from any library type to be interested in 
more than two specific aspects of a .libra^T' function . Interest in three or 
more aspects of interpretation was expressed "by 38%. of public library 
personnel, 44% of publib school library staf^/ 27% of ^tw9-year college 
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Table - 38 B Specificity of CLE Interest Within Library Functions,^ 
by Library Type 



Number of 
Aspects 

DEVELOPMENT 



Percentages of Respondents 



Public School Two-Year Academic Special 



None 


48% 


35% 


49% 


45% 


46% 


1-2 


37 


45 


35 


33 


29 


3 or more 


15 


20 


16 


22 


25 
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None 


69% 


'65% 


52% 


59% 
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22 , 


29 


37 


30 


is 


3 or more 


9 


6 


11 


11 


12 












• 


None 


71% 


59% 


65% 


64% 


60% 


• 1-2 


25 


38 


25 


31 


34 


3 or more 


4 


3 


10 


5 


6 


STORAGE 




<• 








\ 

uNone 


62% > 


49% 


62% 


58% 


53% 


1-2 


28 


42 


24 


27 


34 


3 or more ' 


10 


9 


14 


15 


13 


CIRCULATION 




> 




















None 


58% ^ 


. 65% 


57% 


65% 


61% 


1-2 


31 


32 


30 


26 


^ 30 


3 or more 


II 


3 


. 13 


9> 


9 


INTERPRETATION 












V None 


34% „ 


22% 


38%^ 


40% 


30% 




28 


34 


35 


28 


43 


3 or more 


38 


44 


^27 


32 


27 














MANAGEMENT 












None 


43% 


33% 


40% 


4 3% 


34% 


1-2 


21 • 


34 


19 


28 


20 


3 or more 


36 


''33 


^ 41 


39 


* 46 



INFORMATION 
PRODUCTION 

None 
. 1 -*2 
3 or mor^ ^ 



83% 
14 
3 ' 



42% 
-44 
14 



48% 

38 

14 



92 



\ 

. 74% 
20 
6 



64% 
27 

9' 
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respondents, 32% of academic library personnel, and 27% of special library 
staff. For the management fiinction this breadth of interest was "expressed 
by a range from 46% of the special library personnel to 33% of the public 
school respondents. Otherwise, it is appropriate to conclude that the 
respondents' selection of areas in which they wahted more training was 
fairly specific witjiin a particular function, although they might be 
interested in several functions. 

Comparison of CLE Interests Across Personnel Groups I ^ 

Continuing education has traditionally been associated with the 
professions and with the concern of professionals for updating their 
expertise. Whether sub- and para-professional personnel are also 
interested in continuing education, and if so, to what extent, are questions 
to which planners need answers.* In the case of library personnel, support 
staff may or may not be interested in the same kind and nvimber of areas 
for further education as professional staff. 

To check the similarity between CLE intere^s of professional and 
support • staff. Table 39 and Figures 3l - 35 were constructed. Table 39 
disl^lays for each library type the proportions of the two staff groups 
expressing interest in No,. 1-2, or ^ or more library functions. I^. all 
library types (except special, where the difference was inconsequefrtiaf^^ 
a larger percentage of support staff than professionals expressed no 
interest in learning more about any library function.' Among the respon- | 
dents from the two-year college learning resource centers a larger proportion ♦ 
of support staff than librarians were interested in three or more library 
functions. This breadth of CLE interest was expressed by more than half 
of the respondents in all .library types. 



\9 
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Table 39t Number of Library Functions in Which Librarians and 

Support Staff Expressed CLE Interest, by Library^Type 



LIBRARY TYPE 
Staff Group 



PUBLIC 

Librarians 
Support Staff 

SCHOOL 

Librarians 
Support Staff 

TWO-YEAR 
Librarians 
Support Staff 

ACADEMIC 
Librarians 
Support Staff 

SPECIAL 
Librarians 
Support Staff 



No 

Function 



3% 

16 

4 ' 

26 

3 
16 

2 
17 

6 
7 



Percentage of Respondents 



- 2 
Functions 



27% 

13 

21 

40 

12 

24 
30 

22 
24 



3 or more 
Functions 



70% 

57 

83> 
54 

57 
72 

74 
53 

72 
69 
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Figutes 31 - 35 examine the .specificity of CLE interest within each 
library function for librarians and support staff in each library type- 
.In the public libraries (Figure 31), there is little difference in interest 
between professional and support groups for the organization, preparation, 

storage, circulation, interpretation, and > information production functions. 
j> - < 

A largeaj" proportion of librarians is interested in some aspect, of collection « 
development than are support staff. For the management function, however, 
the interest profiles for each group are almost a mirror image cf^^each other. 
Half of the professional staff expressed interest in learning more about 
three or more aspects of 'management, whereas half of. the support group had 
-no interest /at all in management. ^ f 

Within the public school library respondents (figure ^) similar ^ 
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patterns can be observed for professional and support staff for the organi- 
zation, preparation, storage, and circulation functions. Substantially 
'larger proportiajns ^f support staff expressed no interest in the development, 
interpretation, management, and information production functi9ns. For 
most library functions, CJLE interest was directed to one or two specific 
aspects. However, lijDrarians had a broader range of interests in inter- 
pretation and' management functions, with 48% and 36% respectively indicating 
three or more aspects about which they^woul'd like more training. 

Figure 33 shows the comparison of |^»4ort staff and librarian interest 
from two-year c^ollege library/learning resource centers. There are few 
pronounced differences between the two groups from this library type. 
It appears that there is more and broader interest among support staff 
concerning the organization of collections;, professional staff, on the 
other hand, express more and broader CLE interest in information production. 

Among academic library personnel (Figure 34) _CI£ interest is similar 
between' librarians and support staff for most library functions." A larger 
proportion of support staff has no. interest in learning more about 
dev^ment, interpretation, management, and information prodilction. .For 
the development, interpretation, and information production functions, 
what support staff interest there is tends to be focused- on orie or two 
specific aspects. Concerning management, however, interest is broader 
for both professional and support staff groups. i 

In special libraries (Figure 35) a larger proport;Lon of support 
staff than librarians expre^^e^'interest in organization, preparation, 
storage, and circulation functions, but £^at interest was 'generally specific 
to one or two aspects. As in the other librafy types, a greater pr^oportion 
of librarians expressed interest, and more diverse interest, in the 
^ managehient function than did support staff. ^^ 
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NiMbar off Gpaci'^c CIS Intaraata within Library 
Punctiona in HAIIAGIHEHT. Acada»ic Librariaa 

Ho. off ^ ' 

Intaraata * Parcantaga of Pagaonnal 



Nona 
1 or 2 
1 or Mora 



Nona 
1 or 2 
3 or nora 



Bm COPY Amimu 



LIBBAMAIIS (891 



26% 



51% 



SUPPORT STAFT { 104) 



59% 1 






?7% 1 
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HiMHlwr of Spaciflo CIX InUmt* Ml thin. Libr«ri{, 
ruiictlons In OBVEUWMeirr, Sp«cUl lilbr«rle« 

tto; of , ' 

• Inf r««f Parcanf q« of Parwonn^l . 



NOfM 

1 or a 
3 or marm 



LliRAlUAMS 



441 



3Q1 



26% 



Non« 
1 or 2 
3 or Mor*^ 



lUffOUT STAPr (54) 



28% 



24% 



HuMlMr of Specific CLE Intarata ¥lthin Library 
runctiona In ORGANIUTIOtl, Special Llbrarlaa 



No. of 

Intaraata farcin taga of faraonnal 



LURAJUiWS (64) 



Nona 


61% 


1 or 2 




31* 1 ' 




3 or aora 


- 1 







^SUPPORT BWr (54) 



Nona 
^ 1 or 2 
3 or Mra 



O 



44% 



41% 



/ 




Hu«(Lar of Spaclflc CLE Inta«^aata wlthUi Library 
runctiona In CIKULATION, Special Librarlaa 



Ho. of ■ ■ k 
Intaraata ■ v£< 



llonr 
1 or 2 
3 or Bora 



arcantaga of Paraonnal' 

UHBARimS (64) 



73% 



201 



3" 



Nona 
1 or 2 
3 or aora 



flUPPOKT STArr j54l^ 

4a % 



— 
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HiMbar of Specific CU Intaraata within Library 
Punctlona In IHTCR^^ATION* Special Llbtarlaa 



No. of 
Intaraati 



Hpna 
1 or 2 
3 or Mora 



Parcentaqa of Paraonnel 



-471. 



26% 



Nona 
1 or 2 
3 or aora 



aurtHORT STAff (54) 



lus 



Figure 35 - cont. 

MiN^Mr of specific CLB Int«r««t» within Library 
runctio^ In SIDmCB, Special Libraries 
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No. of 

Inf raiLt» farcentaqa of ParaoniMil 



Nona 
I 2 
3 or Bora 



Nona 
* 1 or 2 
3 or aora 



H»i»ARIAH S (64) 



59% 



46% 



39% 



NuMtoar of Spaciflc CIZ Intaraata with Library 
runctiona in INroJVUTION MUOUCTIOH* Special Llbrarlaa 



No. of 
Intaraata 



farcantaqa of Paraonnai 

l.iaHAKlAHS lM\ 



Nona 
1 or 2 
3 or Bora 



Nona 
1 or 2 
3 or apra 



:>o% 



SUPPORT STArr <S4) 



25% 
10% I 



Uvmtomt of Spaoifio CI£ Intaraata within Library 
runctiona in PICPABATiOM, Special Llbrarlaa 



no. ot 
Intaraata 



i o^ 2 
3 or aora 



Parcantaqa of Paraonnal 



7n* 1 


28% 


1 











of Spacifio CLB Intaraata within Library 
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No. of . 
Intaraata 



Parcantaqa ot Paraonnal 

(64) 



1 or 2 
*3 or tnra 



25% 



59% 
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I or 2 
3 or aora 
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suproirr siArr (54) 



9% 



3^ 



Nona 
1 or 2 
3 or Mora 



8UPPQ1IT STIirr (54) 



43% 



26% 



31% 
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Use of CLE Interest Data 

In their responses regarding -displeasing aspects of previous CLE 
experiences and the importance attributed to "topics" as a design element, 

4 

library personnel indicated their concern for relevance ill continuing 
education.^ Because of this concern, care should be taken in using the data 
gathered on CLE interests. The specific nature of the respondents'*, interests 
cannot be inferred from these data. Rather, they represent a starting point 
from which specific content can be negotiated directly between providers 
and consumers. 

Interest in Library-Related Credentials 

Continuing library education may be degree-related or it may supple- 
ment the educational achievements represented by credentials. Respondents 
were asked to indicate whether they have or want any of several library- 
related degrees and certification. Tables 31 and 32 show the proportions of 
public library personnel who have and want credentials, respectively. 
Tables 33 and 34 refer to public school library personnel; 35 and 36 to 
library personnel from two-year colleges; 37 and 38 to academic^ library 
staff; and 39 and 40 to respondents in special libraries. 

Across all library types there are few library-related credentials 
that more" than 10% of the professional or the support staff wish to acquire, 
even though all members of each staff group do not have the highest credential 
appropriate for their library type. Those degrees in which there is 
interest on the part of at least 10% of a staff group are the associate 
degree with library-related specialization (wanted by support staff in 
public r two-year college, and academic libraries) ; the baccalaureate degree 
with library specialization (wanted by support staff in two-year college 
and special libraries); the master's degree in library science or related 
area (wanted by support staff in public, academic, and special libraries, 
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by professional staff in public school and two-year college libraries) ; 
and the doctorate in library . science or related area (wanted by librarians 
in special libraries) . Two kinds of certification were listed in the 
questionnaire ~ for public schools and public libraries. Only amcnj 
support staffi in public libraries were 10% of the respondents interested 
in acquiring either kind of certification, and in that instance, not 
surprisingly, for* the public library. 



Table 40. Proportions of Library Personnel Who Have Library-Related Credentials, 
Public Libraries 



Credential 

Associate Degree 

Baccalaureate Degree 

Master's Degree 

Doctoral Degree 

Public School Certificate 

Public Library Certificate 

None 



Librarians 

1.5% 
20.6 
58.8 • 

2.9 

8.8 
47.1 
17.6 



Percentage of Respondents 



Support 
Staff 

1.7% 

6.8 
3.4 

7.6 
4.2 
40.7 



Unspecified 
Personnel 

6.5% 

4.3 

10.9 

2,2 
8.7 
26.0 



All 
Respondents 

2.6% 

10.3 
21.1 
.9 
6.9 
17.7 
31.0 



Table 41. Proportions of Library Personnel ^mo Want Library-Related Credentials, ^ 
Public Libraries, , 



Credential 




Percentage 


of Respondents 




Librarians 


Support 
Staff 


Unspecified 
Personnel 


All 
Respondents 


Associate Degree 


2.9% 


10.2% 


8.7^ 


7.8% 


Baccalaureate Degree 




5.9 


8.7 


4.7 


Master's Degree 


7.4 


10.2 


4.3 


8.2 


Doctoral Degree 


5.9 


.8 


4.3 


3.0 


Public School Certificate 


5.9 


5.9 


4.3 


5.6 


Public Library Certificate 


?.4 


11.0 


8.7 


9.5 


None 


1.5 


16.1 


2.0 


9.1 
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Table 42, Proportions of Library Personnel Who Have Library^Rel 
Public School Libraries j 



ated Credentials, 



) 



. Credential 

Associate Degree 
* Baccalaureate Degree 
Master ' S' Degree 
Doctoral Degree 
Public School Certificate 
Public Library Certificate 
Mone 



— ■ Percentage of Respondents 

Librarians Support Unspecified 



3% 

43 
47 

66 

5 
2 



Staff 
♦7% 
3 
2 

12 

45 



Personnel 
6% 
•17 
11 

17 

28 



All 
Respondents 

. 4% 

36 , 
39 



56 
4 
9 



Table 4 



r^urSof .-f/a^iL'""""^' ^ ^ibrary-Related Credentials, 



Credential 

Associate Degree 
Baccalaureate Degree 
Master's Degree 
Doctoral Degree ' 
Public 'School Certificate 
Public Library Certificate 
None 



Percentage of Respondents 

Librarians Support Unspecified 



1% 

J 

20 
5 
2 



Staff 
7% 



Personnel 
22% 
11 
17 
6 
11 
11 
6 



All 
Respondents 

3% 

2 
18 
4 
3 
6 
2 
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Table 44. Proportions of Librar^s; Personnel Who Have Library-Related Credentials, 
Two-Yecir College Libraries , 



Credential . 

Associate Degree 

Baccalaureate Degree 

Master's Degree 

Doctoral Degree 

Public School Certificate 

Public Library Certificate 

None 



Percentage of Respondents 



Librarians 

17- 
57 

9 

3 

9 

3 



Support 
Staff 

24% 

• 4 



Unspecified 
Personnel 



20 



33 



33 



All 
Respondents 

16% 

"ll 
32 

5 

6 

5 
11 



Talble 45- Proportions of Library Personnel Who Want Library-Related XZredentials, 
Two-Year College Libraries 



Credential 

Astociate Degree 
Baccalaureate Degree f 
. Master ' s D^ree 
Doctoral Degree 
Public School C^^ificate 
Public Library Certificate 
None • 



Percentage of Respondents 



Librarians 

3 
11 

6 
6 
3 
3 



Support 
Staff 

16 

< 12 



Unspecified 
Personnel 



All 
Respondents 

6 

6 
6 
3 
6 
2 
5 
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Table 4S Proportions of Librzury Personnel Who Have Library-Related Credentials, 
Academic Libraries 



Credential 




Percentage 


of Respondents 






Librarians 


Support 
Staff 


Unspecified 
Personnel 


Ml 
Respondents 


Assoifiate Degree 


2% 


a% 

» 




5% - 


baccalaureate Degree 


21 


' 10 




,.14 


Master's Degree 


84 


3 




38 


Doctoral Degree. 

v 


^0 


1 




5 


Public School Certificate 


10 


6 




7 


Public Library Certificate 


8 


1 




4 


N6ne 


5 i 


44 


25 


26 



) 



Table 47 . Proportions of Library Personnel Who Want Lilg^ary-Related Credentials, 
Academic Libraries 



Credential 

Associate Degree 

Baccalaureate Degree 

Master's Degree 

Doctoral Degree 

Public School Certificate 

Public Library Certificate 

None 



Librarians 
1% 

3 
8 
2 
2 



Percentage of Respondents 



Support 
Staff 

11% 

3 
12 



4 
4 
12 



Unspecified 
Personnel 



All 
Respondents 

6% 

2 
7 
3 
3 
3 
6 
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Table 48. Rroportioj^ of Libreury. Personnel Who Have Library-Related Credentials, 
Special Libraries 



Credential 

Associate t^egree 
Baccalaureate Degree 
Master's Degree* 
Doctoral Degree 

r 

Pviblic School Certificate ' 

i 

Public Library Certificate 
None 



Librarians 

2% 

9 
72 
6 

8 ^ 
19 
9 



Percentage of Respondents 



Support 
Staff 

t 

11 



32 



Unspecified 
Personnel 

. 33% 



11 



All 
Respondents 

10% 

9 
37 

3 

5 

9 
18 
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q^abljp 49. Proportions of Library Personnel Who Want Libreury-Related Credentials, 



Special Libraries 



Credential 


Hi** 


Percentage of Respondents 






" Librarians 


Support . Unspecified 
Staff Personnel 


All 
Respondents 


Associate Degree 




6% 


2% 


Baccalaureate Degree 


2 


11 11 


•6 


Master's Degree r ^ 


3 


17 11 


9 


Doctoral Degree ^^y^ 


11 


. 2 - ^ 


6 


Public School Certificate 


2 


4 


■2 


Public Library Certificate 


2 


6 . * 


3 


None 


5 


17 11 


10 



Impressions Gathered f rom •Comiaents 

The questionnaire included a number of items about which the 
respondents could write in comments if ""they wished. After the data 
reported above had been coded ^ all of the retiirns from each library 
type were scanned to pick up overall impressions conveyed by t^e respon- 
dents' comments. These are sxommarized below. 



Public Libraries' : The strongest impression derived from reviewing survey 
responses from .public libraries is the lack of expressed concerns and 
opinions. Most respondents mak^ no comment on open^rided questions. Of 
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the comments made, complaints about availability seem to be an issue. CLE 
is too far away and too costly. . - 

• , Support staff have few opportunities to participa±e in"T;LE . They 
express their desire and willingness but cite lack of encouragement and' 
. support from professional staff. ^ 

Other concerns focus on the opportunities themselves . They are 
characterized as poorl^ planned, boring and having inadequately trained 
leaders, too much theory and not enough basic, relevant hands-on experience. 

Suggestions for future CLE include making planned bas^c sequential 

•> 

¥ training in library skills available for .the non-professionals and branch 
librarians at local or regional sites or by correspondence or on v^ketids . 
The need for training in interpersonal >skills (proper grooming and dj 
telephone manners and general courtesy to the ptiblic) • is noted. In opRej: 

. to stay abreast of current trends, one respondent suggests circulation of 
recent master 's theses. Public librarians want courses that introduce 
hands-on experiences with computer technology. They are interested in 
information about employee organizations which will provde a system for 
communications. Respondents indicate the need to meet with peers to shaire 
practical information. Branch librarians suggest in-house staff meetings 
and trainings where persons having attended- CLE can share new information. 

Respondents want workshops which teach how to reduce ptiblic librairies • 
ro^ as warehouses and how to encourage patrons' use of the library. They 
cite the need for courses that can be taken locally at community colleges 
and that can then be transfer:?ed for credit to four-year and six-year 
programs. 
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According to one respondent, "Public library adfministration has 
become a profession with little need for reference, cataloging, and 
circulation education. Administrator^ need to know how to - build a 
new library, move a branch, buy a bookmobile, dqal with cotanty 
commissioners/' 

Public School Libraries/Media Centers : Jhublic school respondents stress . , 
the need^f©r relevant, hands-on courses that can lead to" cer^f icate renewal 
or graduate credit. Of special concern "^is the lack of opportunities, from 
ALA -accredited schools which could lead to an advanced degree. While many 
respondents note the need. of staying abreast, particularly in this time of 
rapid technological advances, they ^ state that distance, cost and lack of 
release time prevent participation. They request .more opportunities 'at the 
local lei/el, perhaps on audio cassettes which could be used during slack 
periods at work. , 

The excellence of state media sponsored workshops is cited often » 
but respondents feel that the scheduling is inconvenient. ftdost 

pondents hav^ particular requests for time of day, and it seems unlikely to 
ch consensus.) Except for state-sponsored workshops, they cite the 
lack of library-related college courses or inservice. Although "bourses 
are readily available within the county for classroom teachers' 
certificate renewal needs, this service is not provided for media - 
personnel. The media respondents cite unequal treatment. ' 

Specifically , respondents request more opportunities at a 
convenient time and distance. They want practical courses such as 
book-mending and small equipment maintenance as well as opportunities 
for sharing sessions and discussions within the field. Too much, 
inservice has been by "experts'! who have little dr no recent experience 
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in the system and -vho emphasize philosophic theory. The need for basic^ 
useful information for sup^port staff is noted. They seek support and 
understanding- of school and county administrative systems in their 
n^ed for remkining aibreast of changes. They are displeased by. 
workshops that introduce glamorous and expensive ideas, systtos, and 
equipment that small systems cannot afford to implement. ^ 

Two-Year College Libraries/Learning Resource Centers ; Respondents working 
at two -year^ colleges indicate that most CLE opportunities are inappropriate 
for the?a. Learning resource, media and learning" laboratory personnel per- 
ceive their roles as ^different from that of the traditional librarian. The 
n^^l^^ provic^ CLE for these personnel as well as general support staff 
was cited. Basic^ library information is needed by support staff who lack 
professional traii^ing but who bear great responsibility in learning resource 
centers. Cours^s^^friJ^tf^n accredited library school are hot available for 
persons unable to attend a four-year school. 

Of 72 respondents, 16 were displeased with at least one aspect of 
CLE opportunities. Major concerns inc»Lude workshops that are poorly- 
planned and are conducted by leaders who display inappropriate visuals 
and who lack skill to use AV equipment. A lack of audience 
participation hinders the usefulness of many sessions. 

Preferences for future CLE include practical workshops with 
hands-on experience, basic library instrudtion for non-professionals, and 
assistance in dealing with the public, offered within the local area. 
They would like to see courses taught i)y national authorities^ 
community college LRC's offered via non-tr^itional means at| 
work or home. One respondent requests that an accredited schO' 
an external or non-traditional doctorate aimed at practitior^ers 
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working as library/I4C administrators.^ 

Academic Libraries : Both professional and support staff at four-year 

college!- report that CE is necessary for significant, continued growth in ' ^ 

l^rary science due to rapid changes • in the field. Participation is limited, • 

however, among st^f at smaller schools because o.f lack of resources. 

CLE opportunities provide an oppoftunity f^'r- so cikl and professional growth^ 

through sharing and knowledge exchange among peers.' ^ ^ 

Respondents identified as support staff- suggest tljat s^eific 
policies Be defined and administered regardi^ng the rights and , 
responsibilities of staff who participate in CLE so^that all employees • ^ 
will be treated fairly. Respondents recommend that the prof^^ional 
staff design and provide a variety of CLE opportunities for in-house 
staff at lunchtime or evenings. The majority of support staff reported- 
that because of a lack of information .and a lack of release time for 
support staff, CLE is a' privilege reserved for the professionals. Many 
jcespondents noteti that they were not proper subjects for the surve^ 
since their supe^isors did not encourage or provide financial 
incentives for support staff participation. They report that professionals 
seem threatened. when support staff seek additional training. Support staff 
question the vklue of CLE. "There are no sanctions' for non-participation; 
• no regard for participation." They report the major reasons to participate 
in the present system are for self-fulfilment or to prepare for seeking a 
job change. 

%s Respondents decide to participate in CLE for a variety of reasons. 
They seek opportunities that are-^ell designed and organized and depend on - 
advance information co^eriiing a description of objectives that address' needs 
of an identified group at a specified skill level. Too often> they report, 

. CLE opportunities are too general in nature, and advertising is misleading. 
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Participants se^k a leader who is a well-known authority in the field. 

They want advance information about the leader's credentials and experience. 

Further, they seek' one who has recent^ experience in^ a library and v?ho| will ' 
^address current practical issues in a format that allows hands-^bn participation 

If a company representative or vendor is the leader, participants want 

sufficient resources and samples so that every person has adequate access. 

They want adequate time to view exhibits and discuss their concerns with the 

representatives so they can correlate the experience with their specific needs. 
^ . CLE opportunities shbuld be scheduled ih a comfortable facility of 

adequate size in a central location at a minimal cost to participants. 

Respondents note the need for operable audio and visual equipment. 

Special Libraries : Respondents who work in special libraries state that 
CLE is vital to professH^onal growth; hawever, due to decreasing resources CLE 
has*a low priority, even thouTgh technology courses Constantly change. They 
state that CLE should be given higher status and support/by management. 
Respondents indicate willingness to assume financial respo^:isibi^ity for CLE 
if management would authorize the time. Special librarians are not representa^ 
tive 'of traditional librarians. They tend to view their primary function as 
a specific service to their employer, and do ^ot view themselves involved in 
"the big picture" of library development. 

AlfJiough respondents indicate^j 'that general CLE is not .applicable to 
their work situation, they cite areas in which they have special learning 
needs vftiich should be addressed by qualified instructors. CLE should offer 
substantial courses that impart new knowledge; otherwise it is used only • 
to make 'brownie points* and is therefore a waste of time. Because many 
special libraries are small, respondents suggest scheduling CLE. for evenings ^• 
or on Saturdays. They cite the need to minimize barriers so that CLE is 
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more accessible. 

f 5f; 



Support staff fiespondents cite the need for CLE for all levels of * 
staff. Tljey state that even though, there ^s potential fo:u growth 'and the 
assumption of a^^ed responsibility, they are not supported in the growth 
process^ aeca\|se of a lack of degree or pre-requisites they are denied 
-access to som^ courses that could be of , great help. They would like to 
♦be able to t^e allege courses that woulS upgrade their skills and also 
provide credit toward a degree.*^ ^ 

' The major factors^ displeasing to special librarians were lack of 
appropriate CLE opportunities, poor instructors, inadequate facilities, 
costs, and distance. The majority , of respondents has found CLE opportuni- 
ties not v^brthwhile because of the above factors./ 



Methodology — Trustee 'gnrvey 




^Ptiblic libraries in North Carolina have boards of trustees whose *mem- 
bers are appointed by local, governing bodies '*to serve as volunteers for 
specific terms. The local boar^ of trustees may be the primary policy 
maker or simply the primary adviser to the city or county for the library. 
Deci^ioh areas, included in the trustees • concern include^.|^^opment of 
general library policy, development and management of a budget of all pxablic 
funds, and supervision of library director. 

The" purpose of the trustee survey was to determine the past experience 
of' trustees with continuing library education, to outline their preferences 
for planning Suture learning opportunities, and to describe characteristics 

of -trusteeship. ^ . 

The 'state Library Division of the North Carolina Department of Cultural 
Resources provided the list of trustees in North^ Carolina, which was then 
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numbered sequentially. Using- ^ random numbers tcible, one hundred trustees 

were selected to be surveyed. The items in the instrumeht addressed the 

topics discussed above. - After the initial draft of the survey was reviewed 

by consultants from the Sta.te Library, the resulting draft was fi^ld tested; 

■ ' ^ % , 

by selected trustees attending the Library 'Trustee A^ibrariari Conference, ^ 

J\sme*l-2, 1982, at the Carolina Inn^ Chapel Hillv North Carolina. Since nb / 

problems with the wording or intent emerged, only a *f ew revisions were needed 

The revised ini^trument was mailed to each trustee in the sample along with a- 

cover letter written by Mrs. Sara Hodgkins , Secretary of the^ North Carolina 

Department of Cultural Resources, and David McKay, State Librarian. Also 

included were a stamped self -addressed return envelope^ and directions for 

-Q^mpleting and returning the survey. A follow-ttp postceird wa^ mailed within 

p 

two weeks. Of the one hundred surveys mailed, three were undeliverable 

. * • ■ , . 

because of change of address or persons hp longer being trustees^' Forty- 

seven of the remaining ninet^^g^en , or 4t% of the surveys, were usabjLe 

returns . ■ „ * ■ • ' 

Findings — Trustee Survey 

Characteristics of Trusteeship 

The number of years ^erveS as a library trustee by persons in the 
sample ranged from less than 1 to 30^, with an average of 5.7 years of ser- 
vice. Half at the trustees reported that their board met quarterly (or 
less often, in three cases) . The remainder met more often, usually bimonthly 
or monthly. The number ^of board meetings actually attended varied from 1 ^ 
to 12 in the last yea^, Vith an average of six per year. In addition to 
the board meetings a few trustees attended other meetings , an average of 
1.3 in town and .4 out-of-town. ' w 
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p The libraries for which the respondents were trustees served popula- 
tions which ranged from less than 5,000 (three libraries) to 100,000 or 
more (eight libraries). Half of the libraries were located in areas of 
20,000 - 10,000 population. Another measure of library size is the number 
of staff employed. While 53% of the trustees served libraries with six or 
fewer staff members, the remainder ranged in size from 7 to more than 70. 
It appears that the sample did represent a wide range of library size. 

Trustee respondents indicate the most interesting part of their ser- 
vice is being involved and informed about providing and expanding efficient 
and effective library service for their communities as they plan and imple- 
ment sound business principles. The most difficult aspects they identify 
involve a lack of resources and budgeting concerns. They also cite, the 
lack^of available volunteer time for trustees who work full time. Trustees 
express concerns about their own preparation and adequacy to meet duties 
and legal responsibilities inherent in the^ir roles and also about interper- 
sonal relationships in their dealings with county commissioners and other 
governmental official^, the library director, library staff and with each 
other. They want to be careful to limit their involvement to development 
of poli,cy rather than administration although this division is not always 
easy to determine . 

Previous Experience with Continuing Library Education 

Only 8 of the 47 trustees had participated in any CLE during the last 
two years. Seven of the eight reported attending the Library Trustee/ 
Librarian Conference held in June of 1982 at Chapel Hill. The other 
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attended a meeting inl^y, 1982, in Charlotte. Only three of these ^ 
reported any other continuing education—two cited the previous year's con- 
ference and the other an NCLA meeting. There is, obviously, little previous 
experience with CLE for tifustees, 
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Planning- CLE for Trustees 

The eight design considerations used in the consumer survey were 
also included in the trustee 's' questionnaire . At least 75% of the respon- 
dents cited each design element listed as influential on their decision to 
participate in CLE. As with paid library personnel, it was not clear that 
there is a best time of year, time of day, leiigth, format, etc. In general 
trustees would be interested in CLE topics relevant to their responsibili- 
ties, offered in easily accessible locations not involving time off from 
work or other cost to the participant. 

Summary of Major Findings — Consumer Study 

1) Participation in continuing library education is by no means 
universal among professional or support staff in any type of library, or 
among public library trustees . In ge^eral^^^upport staff are much less 
likely to have participated in CLE than librarians , or to feel that there 
is support for their doing so. 

2) Information about CLE is best delivered through personal con- 
tact — by direct mail, by contact with colleagues, and (most effective) by 
ejnployers and supervisors . Inclusion of CLE information in periodicals 
may serve to supplement direct contact, but not as a siabstitute. 

3) A substantial proportion of the' recent significant CLE activities 
was sponsored by employers . Employers were not included in the provider 
survey portion of this study, yet they arranged* for CLE to be provided 

a'fe the work place, they paid the expenses for participation in CLE, and 
they did (or did not) encourage library personnel to become involved in 
CLE activities. _ . 
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4) The recent significant CLE activities reported reflect the kinds 
of CLE opportunities available . Generally these tend to be traditional 
events — courses, conferences, and workshops — which require learners to 
come together with resource persons at a central location. Very little 
s41f-directedylearning was reported as a significant CLE activity, nor 
were other non-traditional '^orms of learning or uses of learning resources. 
It is ironic that personnel in libraries, media centers, and learning re- 
source centers, .providers of. resources for others' learning, are not leaders 
in the development and use of resources for their own. 

5) The extent of CLE participation is not l ikely to change much in 
^the next year or two" unless there are manor change s in employer promotion 
of participation, especially for support staf f, and in the nature and 
delivery of continuing library education . With the backing of employers 
and^with new modes of delivery, svO^stantial increases in participation might 
be achieved. 

, 6) There is interest amoncr librarians and suppor t staff in learning more 
about various library functions . Even though there is interest, it cannat be 
assumed to be general among both employee groups and across all library types 
On the contrary, CLE interests tend to be'^-te specif,' focusing on one 
or two aspects of a library function. 

7) The most frequently cited displeasing aspect of previous C LE experi- 
ence was its lack of relevance to the particul ar responsibilities and set- 
tings of learners . Given the relative specificity of CLE interest and the 
concern for relevance, considerable attention is called for in building tgo- 
way communication in CLE j)lanning'. ^ 

8) Various kinds of cost— travel , . time I(bst from the nob,^fees, etc.— 
-can be barriers to participation in CLE . The 'data from the study suggest. 
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.though, that if a topic is central to the concerns of library personnel and 
some effort has been taken to create an accessible opportunity for learning, 
then participants do not' begrudge the costs involved. 

9) With the exception of j^ublic school library personnel who wish to 
acquire certification/ few library staff members appear to want more library- 
yelated credentials , 'Recognition^ in the form of CEU's, at least, was the 
least frequently selected design element for CLE. While library schools/ 
programs should certainly be encouraged to continue finding ways to make 
credit courses more accessible to potential learners, there seems to be l4.ttle 
basis- for limiting the development of CLE opportunities to those that help 
fulfill degree and certification requirements. 

10) Local, state, and regional professional associations appear to be 
important providers of accessible continuing library education opportunities 
for their members . Membership, however, is not inclusive. Support staff 
are not generally involved. Library personnel who feel that theirs is 

a distinct, branch of the field, or indeed another field (e.g. learning 
resource center administration) may feel that generic associatioYis have 
limited potential in terms of appropriately focused CLE. 



IV. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
This section is devoted to conclusions drawn from the findings of 
the study, .and recommendations that are suggested by these conclusions. 
It is organized in three major areas: 1) a comparison of CLE as seen 
from the consumers' perspective with the providers' picture of CLE; 

« 

2) recommendations regarding future development of CLE; and 3) considerations 
regarding the process of planning CLE in the future. 

The Consumer - Provider "Fit" 
1) The Request for Proposal for this study stated that more CLE activities 
are geared to librarians than to other library personnel , and that librarians 
are mora likely to participate in CLE than are other li brary personnel. These 
generalizations are supported by the results of this study. ^>rhile a few CLE 
opportunities are planned for or open to support staff and volunteers (trustees, 
friends, or library workers), they are the exception and not the rule. 
^2) Judging from comments written by support staf f, - though, the small 
amount of CLE participation by personnel other than, librarians may not be 
due solely to lack of opportunity. There app ears to be a strong fugling. 
that CLE is only for professionals, and that there is l ittle, if any, organiz;-'- 
- ational support for others to participate . The availability of CLE for 
non-librarians may reflect this way of thinl^ing, not cause it. 
3) Limited CLE participation does not pertain only to su pport staff and 
lay affiliates . Substantial proportions of profession al staff in every type, 
of library spent.no more than one day per year, if an y, in CLE. If avail- 
ability of CLE opportunities were a major factor in the extent of -CLE 
participation, there would have been much. greater participation among 
public and public school library personnel than among staff in other library 
types. In fact, this relationship does not appear. A small^ proportion of 
library personnel from public than any other library type ife^orted two or 
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more days of previous CLE participation in th3 previous two years. Public 
school library personnel were more likely to have reported two or more days 
of CLE than any other group, although the differences among library types 
are relatively small . ^ 

4) As another example of how participation does not reflect availability, 
the most frequent type of CLE opportxinity is the college course. If one 
looks at the proportion of persons who devoted- 12 or more days to CLE 
(which any college course would require) , it is much Smaller than the 
proportion of courses among all forms of CLE. The recent significant CLE 
activities reported by consumers most often took such traditional forms as 
workshops, conferences, and courses. These are very consonant with the 
range of opportunities offered by CLE providers. These findings suggest 

that CLE -participation may be limited to what is available, but that 

availability itself is not a stimulus for participation . 

5) Whether the expressed CLE interests of consumers fit the library 

functions which CLE opportunities address is another question that can be 

answered in part by the data. Those library functions in which there was 

greatest consumer interest (development, interpretation, and management) are 

most frequently specified by providers, when a CL^O has a specific rather 

than general focus. Consumers, however, tend to have specific interests 
% 

within library functions. There is no way to discern from the data avail- 
able how tightly focused the learning opportunities are. 

6) Another question is whether the design elements considered important by 
consumers are those to which providers pay most attention. High on the list 
of consumer concerns is the topic of the CLE event. Its specificity and its 
relevance to their particular responsibilities within their particular type 
of library are considerations cited in response to open*-ended questions as 
well as to specific questionnaire items. For providers, however, topic 
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appears to be more a function of resource availability and of appeal to 
the broadest possible potential audience than of responsiveness to a 
pcirticular cons\imer interest. 

7) The importance for consumers of recognitiori in the form of continuing 
education units (CEU's) parallels its frequency as a descriptor of CLEO's. 
There was less interest in recognition than in any ot her aspect of design 
included in the consumer questionnaire . This is not to suggest, however, that 
no college ''credit or CEU's should be offered^ There is interest on the part of 
some library personnel in pursuing degrees and certification. 
Q) Costs are important to both providers and 'consumers , but from different 
perspectives. Providers are concerned with offering learning experiences at 
as little expense as possible, especially when there is little institutional 
support for continuing education, as in the case of higher education, or 
budget for activities,, as in volvintary associatioris . Conslumers, on the 
other han^dyare concerned with their own costs of participation — time lost 
from the job or' 6ther activities, travel expense, materials, and fees. There 
are only -a few reported instances, such as thte video-casting of the* August 
media workshops by the DPI Division of Educational Media, of attempting to 
cut both provider expenses and consumer costs by innovative use of educational 
•technology. 

Recoiflmendations for Developmi$nt of CLE 
Consumer - Provider Interaction 

Ideally, future development of continuing library edu cation would be 
characterized by ^direct planning interaction betw een the consumers of an 
educational opportunity and its provider. Rather than providers preparing a 
menu of CLEO's from which consumers can choose (or choose to ignore), 
consumers would work with providers in choosing topics, resource persons, and 
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packaging of learning activities^ This would permit much greater Relevance, 
with the activity^ targeted to the" problems and interests and level of 
sophistication of a specific audience. As consmfter participants in plannning 
become more aware of constraints on providers, they might become more help- 
ful and creative in suggesting ways to operate efficiently and effectively 
within those constraints. At the least, mutual undetstanding would increase 
tolerance of inconvenience; at best, greater application of educational 
technology would increase cost effectiveness to both provider and consumer. 

Relatively few providers reported that they perform a. facilitating 
role vis-a-vis planning of continuing library education, either 'for 
individuals or groups of potential lear^rs. Perhaps this is in part a 
function of their need to'"sell" currently available CLEO^s,^ rather than 
encourage planning that would require investment of additional resources. 
Those providers whose existence is not dependent oh marketing CLEO's 
(e.g. The State Library and The Staff Development Office of The Department 
of Community Colleges) may be in the best position to devote resources to 
helping library personnel plan yieir continuing education. Others, however, 

• X 

might be encouraged to become more active facilitators of CLE planning. 

^ / 

This might be especially applicable to the various profes^sional groups. 



New Modes of Delivery ^ ^ 

The c\irrent reliance on traditional foinns of education should be 
exchanged, at least in part, for exploration of new formats and modes of 
delivery for continuing library education. Most educational opporjiuniti^ 
currently available are group events — courses, conferences and workshops. 
Ways of making these events accessible to a larger potential learner group 
should be designed and developed. The use of teleconferencing, perhaps 
accompanied by slow-scan television, is one possibility for expanding the 



a^adience of an event. 
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Self-Study, either self-directed inquiry initiated by library personnel 
or packaged auto-tutorial instruction made available by providers, was seldom 
reported as a format for learning by consumers or providers. It would seem 
that this might be an area that should receive increased attention by library 
personnel, particularly for basic levels of library science and related , 
studies. Professional associations might add support and recognition for 



self-directed study, .with opportunity for persons interested in learning 
about particular topics to find both mentors and fellow-learners. 

The expertise of library educators could be very useful in designing 
aids, to independent learners. These could be as simple as bibliographies, 
as formal as certifying that an individual has satisfactorily accomplished 
the objectives of a learning project. They might take the form of instructional 
packages for self-study at home, or in the work place. Such packages might 
include a mixture of video '"tape, audio tape, visuals, computer discs, and 
print,, all of which might be on hand from current educational events. Options 
for interaction^ between learners and resource persons include telephone 
networks, interactive computer, correspondence, and interactive videocastihg. ^ 
Both individual and group learning could be accommodated. • . 

Role of Employers 

Library employers are very significant influences on continuing 
education for library personnel. They sponsor CLE at the workplace; they 
provide funds to pay for librarians' participation in CLE- elsewhere; they 
provide information about available CLE and recommend it; they offer released 

. time ani incentives for participation; and tdi^y may withhold encouragement ^ 

'» • ■ I . ... 

for participation. Recognizing the pervasive influence of the employer, 

it seems highly appropriate that providers begin a concerted effort to 

develop contacts with the library directs and/or their supervisors as anV^ 

entry to joint planning and development of CLE. If providers can convince 
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employers that they have resources which can be tailored to fit the needs of 
the staff within that library, or of similar staff groups within the 
surrounding area, commitment of ^resources to collaborative planning and 
participation of staff is much mo^e likely. There may well be obstacles 
^ to ove^ome,. such as ^^.stance to a^sidering* learning opportunities for 
support staff, if, however, employer support can be enlisted, the probability 
of significant increase in CLE participation is much greater. 

Attention to Skill Level 

Continuing library education tends to be focused on the cutting 
edge of developments in the field, or on general library functions ^at 'the 
advanced level (e.g. in graduate level courses) . While bOi±i of these are vital 
to the increased competence of library personnel, »they overlook a more basic 
level of skill training that would represent a first step of continuing 
education for. persons employed in entry-level support positions. There is a 
great deal of interest among support staff in continued learning, rto create 
appropriate opportunities for support staff Will require much greater 
differentiation of content by competence leve] 



Attention to the level of CLE is indicated not only for fundamental 
library education, but also for continuing education for more advanced 
learners. Many comments from librarians in regard 'to disjpl easing aspects 
of past CLE experiences cited inadequate information about the level at 
wl)4fch topics were addressed. Descriptions of CLE -opportunities did not 
malce^clear whether they were intended for persons new to or experienced in 
the area. In appealing to all, none were well served. ' 

Training for Self -Directed Learning —^"""'^^ 

. The prevailing role of the learner in most continuing library 
educatiqxi (or perhaps in most education in general) appears to be that of a 
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passive recipient of information. This may not be surprising m a society ^ 
where responsibility for learning rests more with educators than- with learners, 

♦ 

Engaging learners in collaborative planning of CLE is an important aspect of 
helping constmiers 'take a more active role in learning. It would also be 
possible to offer educational experiences\or j^brary personnel in which 
the object was to develop skill in initiating and Carrying out self-directed 
learning. Content and practice might include selecting objectives for one's 
own learning? identifying resources, both ^people and material sf~^^king 
progress in learning? and reysing goals and plans for learning. These are 
not easily learned skills, yet seem to be particularly appropriate for a 
segmen^f the service industries that is devoted to providing resources for ' 
learningH^ 

Considerations for the CLE Planning Process 



Whose Planning? , / 

It is important to recognize that planning may be undertaken by different 
actors for different purposes. Four distinctive forms of plaiAing should be 
considered: 1) that of individuals planning their own continuing library 
education? 2) that of 1^ provider^ working with .consumers to pldCn a specific 
learning bpportunity? 3) that of providers . planning their involvement in CLE? 
and 4) that of leaders in the profession examining current status of CLE, 
charting directions for future continuing library education, and providing 
structure and other aids to be used by provider and consumer planners. ^ 
Assuming that-the State Library and its advisory committees have both 
mission and capacity to undertake the last form of planning, that^will be 
the focus of this discussion. 

One coiS'ideration that becomes very important is the nature of this 
planning form. Is it, as suggested, a way of facilitating the operational 
planning of consumers, providers and consumers and providers? Does it ^ > 
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perform a Hind of .oversight fxinction, identifying trends in the nature and ^ 
extent and focus of CLE in North Carolina? ' should it develop tools for 
'others' planning? Might it provide a CLE agenda with decision op-^ons for 
others to act on? Should it build a commxinication structure that vrould 
,permit both dissemination of information to the field and gathering of 
"J^Jeas and concerns froriT the field? 

' These are, .obviously, suggestion^ rather than questions. It is unlikely 
that any other organization is better equipped to provide i^e kind of 
comprehensive leadership that is suggested for the planning of continuing 
library education in North Carolina. At the same time, it woiiLd be inappropri 
ate and probably dysfxinctional for the State Library to set itself up as an 
authbrity for the field, or to operate without benefit j)f an advisory body 
whose deliberations wovild assure cpnsideration of the problems:^ concerns, 
and interests of the major actors in CLE. To avoid the connotation of 

V 

'^monolithic power residing in the State Library, this fonA of planning will 
be labeled (tentatively) as state-level planning. 

Facilitating Others' CLE Planning 

An important role, and one that was not widely .reported by 

providers, is the facilitation of CLE planning. If it is agreed that 

individxaal consumers, individual providers, and providers and -consumers 

together should be-elicouraged to engage in CLE, planning for their own ends, 

one implication for state-level planning is the recognition of questions 

most likely to be asked in the conduct of each of the other kinds of 

planning. Fcv^^xample, individual library personnel are likely toi ask 

what CLE opgportiinities will be offered. What will they want to kfiW about 

'> \ \ . 

each opportunity? How far in advance does an individuals-plan par-^ilcipation 

in CLE? 

J 
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For. providers, an important question may be the nximber of potential 
consumers in each personnel group for each type of library within their 
service areas. Are the topics that might be made available using current 
resources likely to be of interest to consumers? . Are libr'ary personnel 
scattered over the service area or are they concentrated in one community? 

Interactive planning (i.e. that involving provider and consumers to- 
gether) presumably is focused. on the particulars of the^ situation. However, 
planners might like to search through p^st CLE opportunities to find ideas 
for topics, resoiarce persons, fdrmats, and the like. Perhaps they tould 
like to know who has tried a particular 'idea so that those providers could 
be dontacted for information about their experience. 

When "needs 'to kf^ow" have been identified, the establishment and 
refinement of appropriate data bases can be undertaken, and provision^ made 
for access to thpse data bases.' In addition to enabling users, to conduct 
their own searches, is it necessary to disseminate information about what^ 
is available? Is it necessary to^-disseminat^ examples of the data them- 
selves? What provisions (e.g. user 'fees, cost sharing) should be made for 
paying for the establishment and use of data bases? , 

What are the most appropriate ways in which state-level planning cdn 
encourage other forms of CLE planning? Should regional workshops be held 
to teach library personnel and providers how to use available information 
(and incidentally demonstrate how one might approach individual, provider, 
or interactive planning)? . ' ^ 

These are examples of items to be considered, not recommendations. 
Until the prior question of whether state-level CLE planning should be 
formalized is addressed, these questions are moot. 
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Ovelrsight of CLE in North Carolina i 

' In the absence of data it is all too easy to see what one expects tO' 
see, which may bear little resemblance • to ' reality. This study provides a 
benchmark for examining continuing ^library education in the ^ state. The 
envirohmient (i.e. social, political, "^and economic context) . in which CLE is 
situated will undoubtedly influence its development. To take a reading 
periodically on the status of CLE opportxinities and providers would enable 
a comparison with the current pictxire. That comparison would alert 
interested actors in CLE to trends and relationships that mighty otherwise 



go unnoticed or be exaggerated. If, for example, tlie economic situation 

results not in less participation but in more locally-basecl CLE, that ought 

to be known by providers ancj consumers alike. ' If no attempts are made to 

make CLE more accessible to potential consumers and participation does in 

fact decrease, that might well call for development effort in the design and 

application of educational technologies. 

1 , , \ -'^ ' 

Perhaps state-level planning, rather than undertaking this kfnd of 

data collection ^J:self, might work through library schools to encourage 

graduate students, to conduct periij^dic time studies for the pxirpo'se of 

following the course of CLE in the state. This, too, would be a matter for 

the planning body to consider. ' 

Planning Tools 

The Directorjj^f ProvideriS and InventcQry of CLE Opportunities produced 
by ,this study -are planning tools, although they need to be refined in 
accord^ with their probable use as that use emerges. Both were intended' 
to be computerized data basses that woxild accommodate Boolean searches, 
and be accessible for data retrieval to users in multiple locations. 
Exploration* of mean^ for accomplishing this is beyond *the scop'e of this 
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study • It is recommended, though, that this be undertaken by the State 
Library as a service to CLE providers and consumers. The specifications 
for the system would be designated, presumably, by a group representing 
major potential users. Compatibility with mini- or microcomputers in 
other agencies might be one consideration; whether, for example, to 
disseminate disks for local use or to set up an on-line telephone re- 
trieval system is another area for decision. 

Data bases are useful as planning tools only as long as the data are 
relatively accurate. Some provision must be made for updating the informa- 
tion; it is recommended that/this be undertaken by the State Library, using 
the current forms with whatever revisions are recommended by the advisory 
body. This could be a relatively simple procedure, involving mailing 
anninally to each of the 47 current providers (plus any additional providers 
that might be identified) a copy of their provider listing and a request 
to update it and return with description of new CLEO's for the present 
and next fiscal years"! This 'would not assure that every provider could 
return the corrected and updated ihformation, but it would provide, the 
opportunity. . The incentive for returning the information is to assure its 
availability to potential consumers. ^ 

The present formats for provider and CLEO data proved easy to use and 
meaningful to providers, although no additions to the facets were suggested 
by either the provider or consumer survey, some improvements can be made. 
As noted in the section of this report describing the provider survey, 
several of the descriptors are not particularly useful, or are ambiguous. 
Rather than recommend specific revisions at this time it seems advisable 
to gain some familiarity with the data and experience in using them before 

o. 

making changes . 
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Some indication of consumer preferences and interests is often con- 
sidered a planning tool. In designing educational opportunities for a 
specific situation the appropriate information can be acquired through the 
provider-consumer interaction recommended earlier, perhaps with the use of 

simole techniaues adapted to that >5i^uation. Interest finders, nominal groi'p 
processes, preference ratings, group interviews and observations, cind 
Delphi techniques are among the possibilities that might be considered. 
Most providers have access to persons who are proficient in these skills. 

In examining the overall picture of consumer satisfaction and interests, 
yit may be desirable to conduct periodically a more extensive survey of 
library personnel across the state. It is not recommended that the size and 
scope of followup surveys be as large as the consumer survey reported in this 
docximent. It may be much moipe manageable within limited resources to con- 
sider sampling only one library type each year, and to limit the amount 
of information to be collected only to that considered most salient for 
trend-line analyses and current 'decision-making. Although the library 
directors who agreed to assist in the data collection process this year 
were very cooperative, the procedures followed were complicated and time- 
consximing. Telephone interviews with a smaller sample, or group interviews 
with staff members who happen to be available on a given day, are alter- 
natives that might be considered. There may well be benefits from' 
assigning a few interviews to each member of the advisory body, lightening 
the burden on any one^organization and- increasing individuals' familiarity 
with the statewide status of CT.R . • 

An Agenda fot CLE Decisions 

A state-level planning effort cannot effect change, but it can affect 
it. By calling to the attention of key personnel in libraries, the library 
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schools/programs, and the library associations any matters that the state- 
level planners perceive as significant to the field, awareness of problems or 
issues can -be increased. By providing information on alternative views, the 
issues can be clarified. By directing the clarified topics to appropriate 
decision-making bodies (e.g. library school faculty, NCLA business meetings, 
state agency administrators) and including at least the most viable decision 
options, action can be facilitated. This calls for a degree of political 
awareness on the part of the planning body. 

Building a Communication Structure 

Communication within the field occurs through informal and formal 
channels. One way of assuring as much access aS possible to informal 
channels is through the membership of the state-level planning advisory 
bcKiy. Not only is representativeness important, but an understanding of 
responsibility for obtaining information from and imparting information to 
"constituents" is essential. An individual who does not elicit reactions/ 
preferences from the group that is represented does not neces'sarily under- 
stand and represent the interests of that group in the planning process. 
Similarly, dissemination of ideas is stymied if members do not consciously 
share information from planning efforts with the groups they represent. • 

This formal means of capitalizing on informal communication may be 
supplemented with other methods. Items about planning or excerpts from 
the data bases may be included regularly in Flash. The computerized data 
bank may include on its printouts (if that is the medium f or <krraying 
outputs to users) updated messages regarding CLE. The partiiilars may need 
to be multiple and inventive. Special provision should be m&de for getting 
CLE information to emplo^^ers, sinc6 they are one of the most potent sources, 
of CLE information for library personnel. 
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STATEWIDE CONTINUING ^.IBRARY EDUCATION STUDY 
Directory of Providers 

Provider Name Telephone 



Address 



Contact Person [ Position 

A, INFORMATION ABOUT PROVIDER 
1, Provider type (check one): 

Department of Cultaral Resources 

S tate Library 
"FuFTlc Schools 

^DPI 

dommtrnlty Colleges 

pec 

Library education programs (Lenoir, Wake, TCA, Caldwell) 

C ontinuing education programs 
Higher education 

Library schools (ASU, ECU, NCCU, UNC-CH, .UNC-G) c 
~ L ibrary education programs (ECSU, NC AiTSU, WCU, Mars Hill) 
Library associations 

f^CL^ 

. f^CL^ Section (Specify: 



NC-SLA 
NCCCLRA 
"NCOLUG 



Regional or local association (Specify:^ 
"Other association (Specify:_ [ 



O ther group (Specify: • 

Unspecified provider 

How does the provision of continuing library education relate to the 
of your organization? 




.on 



3, How do you see your contitiuing library education role/mission relate to that 
of other providers? 
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4. As you know,^ we are developing an inventory of continuing library education 
opportunities. Before we get intp the specifics of ydur offerings, co\ild 
you tell us generally what youj^your group do in the way 'of providing CLE? 



5, How do you decide what to offer? 



It sounds as though the principal roles that you/your group perform vis-a-vis 
continuing library education are (mention those that have been mentioned in 
the interview) , Are there any other continuing education- functions that you/ 
your group perform?^ 

Resource that can be called on when/as needed 

Initiator of continuing education for library personnel 
Qdnsultant to particular library staffs/groups 
facilitator of planning for CLE 
Other - What? 
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It sounds as though the principal formats used in your continuing library 
education in 'the last tw years are (mention those mentioned in the 
interview) • Are there any others that should be included as maDor formats? 

^ Workshop . 

^ Conference 

Lectxire/Colloquium series 

^ College coxirse y 

Short coxirse ' " ^ ^ 

Auto-tutorial 

Correspondence course 

Consultation 

Other - What? 

* We would like to try to describe the focus of your continuing library educV 
tion offerings in the last 2 years. 

* a'. What is the primary target audience you have in mind when you plan 
* . CLE? Are there other groups that are also served by your CLE? 

Primary Other * Target Audience 

Librarians/media professionals 
Support staff 

Trustees/advisory committee members 
Volxinteers/friends 
' " "~ Other - Who? 



b. Are there any eligibility requirements or prerequisites that an 
audience must have to take advantage of your offerings? 



c. 



In the last 2 years has your CLE been primarily directed toward 

pTiblic libraries - 

school libraries/media centers 

community college libraries/learning resource centers 

higher education libraries 

special libraries 

Other - what? ^ 

Ml library types ^ 
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d. Are there particular library functions that your CLE has focused on 
in the last 2 years? (Read list; concentrate on major foci,) 

jdevelopment of collection (includes analyzing user needs for materials, 

cooperative collection development, generating orders, identifying 
sources, selection, withdrawing, gifts and exchanges, keeping 
materials purchase accounts, serials control) 

prganizatidn of collection (includes development of the classification 

system^ cooperative cataloging, classification, adapting centralized 
cataloging to Iqcal specifications, filing systems, indexing) 

preparation and maintenance of collection (includes processing, bind'ing, 

preservation, microfilming) 

^ storage and retrieval of collection (includes shelving, inventory, movin 

collections, searching for lost items, filing, signa^fT' related 
library equipment [A-V, shelves, files, etc.], archives) 

circulation (includes circulation systems, interlibrary loan, reserves, 

registration, user complaints) 

interpretation and use of collection (includes library instruction, 

reference, reader guidance, instruction in A-V use, programming, 
exhibits and displays, faculty liaison, information and referral, 
service to special groups, database searching, storytelling) 

management (includes library policies, planning, library statistics and 

measures, governance, personnel, systems analysis, data processing, 
budgeting*, finance, public relations, buildings, contracting, 
supervision, evaluation, volunteers, networking, human relations, 
censorship, community analysis) , 

^information production (includes cable, A-V production, audiotapes, 

individualized discs, micros for users) 



e. Do you anticipate any major shifts in elhphasis or clients or other ' 
focus d\iring the next few years? 



Now if We could turn to the reso\irces involved in providing continuing library 
education , * ^ 

a. Let's t\irn first to personnel. In the la!st 2 years, have you relied 
^ primarily on in-house resources, or do you use outside resource persons? 

/ ^ . 

In-houSe 

External Where does funding for outside resouce persons come from? 

r « . ^ 

b'. Now facilities. What facilities have you used during the last 2 ^ears? 
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In the last 2 years have you produced materials (e.g. audio-visual aids, 
printed materials, videotapes, etc.)- for use in your continuing education? 

No ^ ■■, ■ ■ r> 

Yes - Where have you obtained production facilities? 



d. HOW about communicaaons. capabilities (e.g. mailing distribution, telephone 
6onferencing, radio or video casting) —were these used in the last 2 yearp? 

No 

Yes - Where did you obtain them? 



e. How were these resources' (i.e. facilities, production, communication) 
acquired/paid for? 



All of us operate within constraints or .limits imposed on our operations. 
What do you find to be the most severe constraints on your continuing library 
education efforts? (E.g. staff limitations, mission, fee structures) 
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11. Now, in regard to information useful for planning, ^ 

a. What would you want to know aUDout consumers so that you can better 
plan CLE opportunities? 



b. What would you li]g»--c^nsumers of CLE to know about you so that they 
can make appropriate use of your offi^rings? 



12. What forms of recognition are^offered? For what types of CLE opportunities? 

Recognition . CLEO type(s) 

college credit 

CEU . # 

certificate/diploma .... 

certification points^ ... ■ ^ 

other - what? 



B. CLASSIFICATION OF CONTINUING LIBRARY EDUCATION OFFERINGS 

You have given us general infoirmation regarding^ the continuing education you have 
offered in the years covered by this study. It sounds as. if the^jS have been or 

will be about offerings between July 1980 and June 1983. We have developed 

a classification scheme to use in the inventory of CLE opportunities. If we send 
you a form for each of your^ offerings filled out as completely as possible based 
on this interview, would you check it over auid add or revise as necessary to make 
it accurate and return it in the envelope which we shall include? We shall appre- 
ciate that very much. Please feel free to add any other comments that you may 
think of after we finish today. 



Interviewer ^ Date 



Comments : 
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DIBECTORY OP CONTmUlNG LXBRAKT EDUCATION PROVIDERS 

LISTING FORMAT 




ADDRESS: 



CONTACT PERSON: 



PHONE: 



TITLE pP CONTACT PERSON: 




PRDVR: 

PRIMARY ROLES 



FOCUS OP CLE OFFERINGS: 



0PERATI0N21L CONSTRAINTS: 



REFERENCES, TO LISTINGS IN THE INVENTORY: 
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1^ ' 

129 



■J 



CLE # 



CONTINUING LIBRARY EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY DESCRIPTION 



Name of sponsor{s)/prov1der(s)_ 



CONTENT 



Title of CLE opportunity with annotation (Include nam^s of resOuri^ persons, 
objectives, instructional methods, and date(s).) 



« 

4 
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•2- " ' • ^ 

LIBRARY FUNCTIONS ^ , 

• ^development .of coTlection (includes analyzing user needs for materials, 

cooperattve collection development, generating orders, identifying 
' sources, selection, withdrawing, gifts an^ exchanges, keeping 
materials purchase accounts, serials control) 
o rganization of collection (includes development pf the classification 
V' system, cooperative cataloging, classification, adapting centralized 

cataloging to local specifications, filing systems, indexing) 

^ preparation and maintenance of collection (Includes processing, binding, 

preservation, microfilming) * 

^storage'and retrieval of collection (includes shelving, inventory, moving 

collections, searrching for lost items, filing, signage, related 
library equipment [A-V, shelves, /iles, etc], archives) 

circulation (includes circulation systems, interlibrary loan, ^reserves , 

registration, user, complaints) 

interpretation >and Jse of collection (includes library instruction, 

- reference, reader guidance, instruction In A-V use, programming, 
exhibits and displays, /acuity liaison, information and referral, 
service to special groups, database searchiri^, storytelling) 

management (includes library policies, planning, library statistics and 

measures, governance, personnel, systems analysis, data processing, 
budgetfng, finance, public relations, buildings, contracting, 
supervision, evaluation, volunteers, networking* human relations, 
censorship, community analysis) 

information production (includes cable, A-V production, audiotapes, 

individualized discs, micros for users) 
> unspecified functiblfi 

CLIENTS (Served by library personnel) LIBRARY PERSONNEL 

students ^ 1 ibrarlans/media professionals 

children ^support staff 

young adults trustees/advisory committee members 

adults / * volunteerSfffriends 



I • V P mnxeers»{Tr tenua 

pV^ ^ ' unspecified personnel 



s pecial group 

institutions ' ^ 

t eachers 

. ^general tlients 

^unspecified cl ients 

LIBRARY TYPES ^ ^ 

^public libraries" 

^schopl libraries/media centers 

two-year college 1 ibrarie^/learning resource centers 

h igher education libraries - 

^special libraries I 

^unspecified libraries 




PROVIDER - \ ^ 

Department of Cultural Resources. 

State Library \ . 

TOETic Schools 

roSSunlty Colleges 

' DCC Staff Development Office ^ _ » 

^L ibrary education programs. (Lenoir, Wake. TCA. Caqdweli) 

"^C ontinuing education programs ^ * 

' — Seo^L^ra?; e5^ programs (ECSU. NC A&TSU. WCU. Mars HilJ 

.OBfarr associations ' . ^ 

NCLA , ' ■ , ' ■ * • 

^NCLA Section (Specify:^; , 

^-SLA ^ 

^NCCCLRA ' „ V 

^NCOLUG . /c 

4 R egional or local association (Speciry._ . 

' Mo ther association, (Sp«:ify<; 
TStRer 

^Oth'er group. (Specify: 

J^J^^ nspecif ied provider 

FORMAT 

w orkshop 
^conference ^ 
^ 1 ecture/col loqui urn series 
c ollege course 

^short course 

a utO'tutorial \ 
"c orrespondyce coOrse „| 
consultation 
"other (Specify: 



) 



TIME PERIOD 

^ days or more 

J 3 daj(S 

^ ^ days 

1 day 
-_les^s than V day 
^i,ndef1nite time 
^unspecified time 



) 



unspecified fgrmat- 

SKILL LEVEL 

J)asic level 

T^ intermediate level ^ 

^a dvanced level 

g eneral 

' T^unspecified skill level 



FREQUENCY 

^annually 

^less than annually 

more than ,annually 

o nce 'Only ^ - 
uponVequest 
"other (Soecify:^ 



period 



"unspecified frequency 
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CONSTRAINT 

^nothing 

formal service boundary 

^number of consumers 

ty\>e of consumers 

^pre-requi s i te^ 

mother eligibilit y 

r\ot specified 

RECOGNITION 

col lege credit 

^CEU 

^certificate/diploma 

^certification points 

pother (Specify: . 

not specified 

LOCATION(S) (counties) ( 



OATE(S) 

Year In which offered/to be offered 

FY81 (July 1980-June 1981) Specify date(s): 

_PY82 (July 1981-June 1982) Specify date(s): 

^FY83 (July 1982-June 1983) Specify date(s): 

^unspecified 



^no fee 

^$5 or less 

.$6 " $10 

$11 - $25 

$26 - $50 

$51 . $100 

more than $100 

^unspecified fee 



COMMENTS: 



CONTINUING LIBRARY EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY 



PROVIDER NAME: 



CLE # 



CLEO TITLE: 



ANNOTATION: 



LFUNC: 



\ 



CLNTS: 



LPERS: 



LTYPE: 



PRDVR: 



TMPER: 



FREQY: 



RECOG: 



DATES: 



A- 



FORMT: 



SKLVL: 



CONST: 



LOCAT: 



$FEE$: 
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NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERS^Y AT RALEIGH 

SCHOOL OF^DUCATION 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND LIFE SCIENCES 

Department op Adulx and Community College Education 

Box 5504 Zip 27650 June 1, 1982 



TO: Staff of selected libraries in Noyh Carolina 

Many organizations and institutions in this state have-been involved in providing 
continuing education for library personnel. ' Although they have done their best 
to design planned learning experiences to help library staff increase coppeteixce 
in the performance of work responsibility, generally they have operated without full 
information on the learning needs of librarians and support staff. 

Knowing what librarians, media specialists, learning resource specialists, and 
various support staff groups in the different types of libraries have done and would 
like to do in the way of continuing education would be a tremendous help. The 
folks who plan continuing library education, whether they are members of NCLA 
committees or staff of a library school or. part of a local library association, 
would have a much better basis for creating learning' opportunities that respond to 
the needs of all library personnel. 

That is why your help and that of your co-workers is important. Your library was 
one of a number of similar libraries xandomly selected. Information is needed 
from each person occupying a permanenli.^position in your library if a true picture 
of library staff experience with and expectations for continuing education is to 
emerge. The directpr of your library has agreed to help make sure that each 
permanent staff mendDer receives and completes a questionnaire so that the results 
will be truly representative. 

Yoxir answers will be given \omplete confidentiality. Please seal your completed 
questionnaire in your envelope before returning the envelope to your director. 
The number on the envelope is there only to help the library director know that all 
questionnaires have been returned before they are sent baqk to us in a packet from 
yoxir library. 

The results of this research will be made available this fall through the State 
Library to all libraries and providers of continuing education for library personnel 
in North Carolina. Also available will be information about all of the providers 
of continuing education, and about the learning opportunities they offer. This may 
be of interest to you when you are looking for continuing education opportunities, 

I would be happy to answer any quesl^ions you might have. Please feel free to 
write or call (919) 737-2819. 



Thank you for your assistance. 
Sincerely* 



Joan Wright, Project Director 



JW/de 
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STjATEWIDE CONTINUING LIBRARY EDUCATION STUDY 
I Consigner Survey 

This survey is divided into 3 major sections: I) Your recent experience 
with continuing library education; II) Your anticipated involvement in 
continuing library education; and III) Some information about you and your 
work. Please complete each section as fully as you can. 

The following de^nitions are used for this study, and may help you in com- 
pleting this questionnaire; 

CONTINUING 'library EDUCATION (or Continuing Education) : Planned 
learning e?:periences designed to help permanent staff increase 
their competency in the performance of job responsibilities. May 
be formal £r' informal, and may include college courses, conferences, 
workshops,! self -directed study, lectures, short courses, in-house 
staff traijning , etc. 

CONSUMER: /Any person employed in a permanent position in a library/ 
media center /learning resource center (e.g. librarian, media coor- 
dinator, iLnstructional technology .specialist, library aide, other 

support s^taff) 

. i 

If you have problems in interpreting or answering the questions, call (919) 
737-2819 between 9 AM and 4 PM. Leave your name and number, and someone 
will call you back to offer assistance. 

Part I: Recent Experience with Continuing Library Education 

1. We are interested in the amount of time library personnel devote 
to continuing education. For each 12-month period below, circle 
the number of days that you estimate you spent in some form of 
continuing library education. 

7/1/80- 7/1/81- 

6/30/81 6/30/82 

0-1 0-1 

2-3 2-3 * DAYS PER YEAR 

4-5 4-5 (One circle in each column) 

. 6-8 6-8 

9-11 9-11 

12,12+ 12,12+ 
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We're interested in how people learn about continuing education 
opportunities, a) In column (1) below circle YES for those sources 
of information about continuing education .tliat generally reach you, 
b) For those sources you have circled in column (1), circle YES in 
column (2) if you have actually used the information. 



(1) - 


(2) 




REACH 


USED FOR 




YOU? 


CE INFO? 


Source of Continuing Library Education Information 


YES 


YES 


American Libraries 


YES 


YES 


Calendar (of CE opportunities. State Library) 


lYES 


YES 


Flash (State Library Public Library Dept.) 


YES 


YES 


Library Journal 


YES 


YES 


Tarheel Libraries (State Library) 


YES 


YES 


Direct mail 


YES 


YES 


Your employer/supervisor 


YES 


YES 


Friends & co-workers ' , 


YES 


YES 


Other - What? 



During the last 2 years, describe the continuing education activities 
(e.g. course, conference, workshop, directed self st^udy, telecast) 
most significant to your own learning. Limit your answer to 3 acti- 
vities. If you participated in fewer than 3 significant learning 
activities/events, describe only those that were important to your 
learning. 

ACTIVITY A - Title. 



Content : 



Type of CE: (Circle one) 

WOBKSHOP COLLEGE COURSE 

CONFERENCE SHORT COURSE 

LECTURE SELF-STUDY 

When held? 



OTHER - What? 



(month) (year) 
Distance from place of work: 

Who sponsored? . 



Whfere held? 
miles 



Cost: (Circle one) 

NO COST $25 TO $100 

LESS THAN $25 MORE THAN $100 



Who paid the expense? 
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ACirVITY B - Title ' 

Content: 



Type of J^E: (Circle one) 

WORKSHOP COLLEGE COURSE OTHER - What? 

CONFERENCE SHORT COURSE 

LECTURE SELF-STUDY 



When held? Where held?_ 

(Month) (Year) 
Distance from place of work: ^ miles 



Who sponsored? 



Cost: (Circle one) Who paid the expense? 

NO COST $25 TO $100 , " ■ 

LESS THAN $25 MORE THAN $100 ' 



ACTIVITY C - Title 
Content : 



Type of CE: (Circle one) ' 

WORKSHOP COLLEGE COURSE OTHER - What? 

■ CONFERENCE SHORT COURSE ' 

LECTURE SELF-STUDY . , 

When held? Where held? 

(Month) (Year) 
Distance from place of work: miles 

Who sponsored? :_ 

Cost: (Circle one) Who paid the expense? 

NO COST $25 TO $100 

LESS THAN $25 MORE THAN $100 
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Imagine all the things aboyt continuing library . education that have 
been displeasing to you. What are some examples °f these things? 



Of 



Part II: Looking Ahead 

5'. Is. there any reason why your participation in| continuing education in 
the next year or so is likely to be different from the past? (Circle 
the correct response.) | 

YES Please explain I 

NO f " 



6, When deciding whether to^participate in a continuing education oppor- 
tunity, what kinds of information. about the opportunity do you need 
to know? I 

i 

r 

i 

1 

■ I 

7. Planners of continuing education consider many things when they design 
learning opportunities. Which of the design elements -below are impor- 
tant t6 you as a participant? CIRCLE those that influence your deci- 
sion to participate in a continuing education activity. Please describe 
your preferences 'for those you have circled. 

RESOURCE PERSON (S) 

FORMAT (e.g. workshop) 

TIME OF DAY ' ' 

TIME OF YEAR ' 

LENGTH OF EVENT 

COST TO YOU ^_ 

RECOGNITION (e.g. CEUs) 

TOPIC 



DISTANCE to 'the event 
OTHER - What? 
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In which areas of your work do you want more training now? CIRCLE 
the letters by the major categories and the numbers by the appro- 
priate sub-categories, 

A Development of collection 

1 analyzing user needs for materials 

2 cooperative collection development 

3 generating orders 

4 identifying sources 

5 selection 

6 withdrawing 

7 gifts and exchanges 

8 keeping materials purchase accounts 

9 serials control 

10 other - what? . 

t Organization of collection 

1 development of the classification system 

2 cooperative cataloging 

3 classification ^ 

4 adapting centralized cataloging to local specifications 

5 filing systems 

6 indexing 

7 other - what? ' 

C Preparation and maintenance of collection 

1 processing 

2 binding 

3 preservation 

4 microfilming . 

5 othe^ - what? . ■ 

D Storage and retrieval of collection 

1 shelving 

, 2 inventory 

3 moving collections • ♦ 

4 searching for lost items 

5 filing 

6 signage 

7 related library equipment~AV, shelves, files, etc. 

8 archives 

9 other - what? . 



Circulation 

1 circulation systems 

2 interlibrary loan 
3- reserves 

4 regisytration 

. 5 user complaints 

6 other - what? 



4 
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8, (Continued) 

F Interpretation ancj use of collection 

1 library instruction 

2 reference 

3 reader guidance 

4 instruction in AV use 

5 programming 
. 6 exhibits and displays 

7 faculty liaison 

8 information and ref enral 

9 service to special groups 

10 database searching 

11 storytelling 

12 other - what? - 

G Management 

^ 1 library policies 

2 planning 

3 library statistics and measures 

4 governance 

5 personnel 

6 systems analysis 

7 data processing 

8 budgeting 

9 finance 

10 public relations 

11 buildings 

12 contracting 

13 supervision 
' 14 evaluation 

15 volunteers 

16 networking 

17 hinnan relations 

18 censorship 

19 community analysis n 
.20 other - what? 

H Information production 

1 Cable 

2 AV production 

3 audiotapes 

4 individualized discs 

5 micros for users 

6 other - what? 



I Other - What? 



r 
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Part III: Information about You 

9. To which of the folloid.ng groups do you belong? Circle the letter 
by the appropriate one. 

A - librarians /media professionals ✓ 
B - support staff 

C - other - ^at? ^ 



10. With which of the following client groups are you primarily concerned? 
Circle the letters by those which apply. 

--.^A - students G - children 

teachers /faculty H - young adults 

C - researchers I - adults 

D - special groups (e.g. handicapped, institutionalized, disadvantaged) 

E - others - who? • ^ \ 

F - general clients 

11. Some^persons believe that library-related credentials are very impor- 
^ tant in the field. Please circle HAVE in column (1) for those which 

you have now. If you want to acquire any of these credentials in the 
next year or so, circle WANT in column (2) . 

Credential ^ 

None ^ \ J 

Associate degree with library-related specialization 
Baccalaureate degree with library-related specialization 
Master's degree in library science or related area 
Doctotate in library science or related area 
Certification for public schools 
^ Cer:tification for public library 

12. How many ye^s since your last library-related degree? _ — years. 

13. For how many years have you served in your present library-r'elated 
position? 

years . 

14. Of what library associations are you a member? Circle those that apply, 



(1) 


(2) 


HAVE 


WANT 


HAVE 


WANT 


HAVE 


WANT 


HAVE 


WANT 


HAVE 


WANT 


HAVE 


WANT 


HAVE 


WANT 



NONE 

ALA Section(s)? > 

NCLA Section(s) ? 

REGIONAL, LOCAL Name(s) 
OTHER Narae(s) * 
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15, What non- library organizations (if any) have provided continuing 
education for you? 



16. Is there anything else that you would like to say abou^ continuing 
education for library personnel? 



r 



PLEASE SEAL THE COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRE IN ITS ENVELOPE AND 
t RETURN TO THE DIRECTOR OF YOUR LIBRARY WITHIN A WEEK. 
THANK YOU .VERY MUCH FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE TO THE FUTURE 
PLANKING OF CONTINUING LIBRARY EDUCATION. 



ERIC 
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STATEWIDE CONTINUING LIBRARY EDUCATION STUDY 

June 3, 1982 



-Dear Trustee: 



Many organizations and institutions in this state have been involved ^n providing 
learning opportunities for library personnel. Although they have done their best 
to design iJlanned learning experiences f or \ibrary staff, most have given rela- 
tively little consideration to the learning needs of library trustees. It is on 
the trustees, however, that stewardship of the public libraries rests. 

Continuing education for trustees is defined as planned learning experiences 
designed to strengthen trustees* ability to perform the responsibilities of their, 
role. Information about what library trustees have done or would like to do in^ 
the way of continuing education is not available.- That is why your help is being 
sought. You have been selected as part of a random sample of all the library 
trustees in Nor th» Carolina. If a true picture of the learning interests of 
library trustees is to emerge, your answers to this survey are needed. 

This survev asked for two kinds of Information: (1) your recent experience with 
and interest in educational opportunities for library trustees; and (2) your 
experience as a library trustee. Please complete each section as fully as you 
can. Your answers will be given complete confidentiality. Please return the 
completed questionnaire in the enclosed stamped addressed envelope. The number 
on the envelope allows us to kn^ that your survey has been received, and ^ill 
not be used to identify your answers. 

The results of this research will be made available' this fall through the State 
Library to all libraries' and providers of continuing education for library per- 
sonnel in North Carolina. Also available will be information about all of the 
providers of continuing education, and about the learning opportunities they 
offer. This may be of interest to you when you are looking for learning oppor- 
tunities for trustees. 

If you have any problems in answering any question, call (919) 737-2819 between 
9:00 a.m.. and 4:00 p.m. Tell whoever answers that you need help with -the trustee 
survey, leave your name and number and convenient time to return the call, and 
someone will call back to offer assistance. 



Thank you for you"r help. 



Sincerely, ' 

Joan Wright 
Project Director 



JW:bwm 
Enclosures 
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^ STATEWIDE CONTINUING LIBRARY EDUCATION STUDY 

Trustee gurvey ' * 

This survey asks for two kinds of information: I) Yoyr regent experi- 
ence with and 'interest in educational opportunities for library trustees; 
and II) Yo^T experience as a library trustee. Please complete each 
section as fully as you can. If you^ have problems in interpreting or ^ 
answering any question, call (919) 737-2819 between 9 AM and 4 PM. T^ll 
whoever anawers that you need help with the trustee survey, leave your 
name and numbe^r and when it is best to reach you, and someone will call 
back to offer assistance I 

Part I: Educational Opportunities for Library Trustees 

In the last two years have you participated in any educational oppor- 
tunities for library trustees? CIRCLE the appropriate response. 

NO Go on to Questien 3. . 

YES a) When was the last one you attended? 



(month) (yedr) 
b) Where was it located? 



c) Who' sponsored it? 



d) How long did it last? DAYS /HOURS (circle one) 

^. e) How many other educational opportunities for Trustees 

have you attended in the last 2 yeairs? 

What was the . best learning opportunity f^r Trustees you have attended 
in the last 2 years? • , 

a) Title ' > > 

b.) Who sponsored it? . - ■ 

c) When was it held? 

(Month) (Year) . * 

d) How long did it last? DAYS/HOURS (circle one) 

e) Where was it held? - 
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f) What did y^u like most about this learning opportunity? 
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3. If ybu were to plan. an ideal learning oportunity.for library Trustees , 
what wolald your preferences be in regard to 



CONTENT?- 



- FOEMAT? 



LENGTH t)F EVENT? 



TIME OF YEAR? - ^ ^ 



\ — ^ 

TIME OF DAY? 



COST TO YOU? 



DIsf)V|CE?. 



LOCATION? i_ 



7^ 



ANYTHING ELSE? • ' 



Part II: Your Experience as a^ LibxarV Trust^^ 

4. For how many years have you been* a Library Trustee? ^ years 

5. How mg,ny permanent staf fSnembers are •fenployed'^in the library for which 
^ you are a Trusteed '^--^ staff members ^ 

6. Which of the .folldbtf^^|-be3t^ describe* the slzje of the population your 
library; serves? CIRCLE the 'number by the appropriate response. • 

1 - LfeSS THAN 5000 4 - 20,000 to 49,999 ' 

2 - 5000 to 9999 . 5 - 50,000 to 99,999 I 



- 10,000 to 19,999 6 - 10.0,000 OR^IORE 
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>tx 7. How many times a year do you and your fellow Trustees meet? 
Time(s) 

8, As a Trustee, do you attend any other meetings t CXRCXjE the appropr 1 

ate response . 

r 

NO ^ 

^ YES In the last year, how many local meetings? ^ meetings 

How many out-of-town meetings? meetings ^ . 

9, What do you find most interesting about your responsibilities as a 
Trustee? 



10. What do you find most difficult about your responsibilities as a 
Trustee? ' 



11. Any other comments about educational opportunities fox Trustees? 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP . 
PLEASE RETyRN THE COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRE IN THE ENCLOSED STAMPED, 
ADDRESSED ENVELOPE BY JUNE -,.1982, 
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